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THE WEEK. 


Lorp KITCHENER was able to announce on Wednes- 
day that the surrenders in the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony were complete. The total 
number of the surrenders is 18,400. 


Tue French Government secured a first vote of 
confidence from the Chamber on the 12th by 309 votes 
to117. M. Combes, accused of timidity by the Extreme 
Left and of a vague aggressiveness by the Centre, 
offered an apology seasoned with denunciation of 
‘“Ceesarism” and the ‘‘Theocrats,” but somewhat 
wanting in definite assurances. M. Jaurés sighed for 
a citizen army, or none, and for a State monopoly in 
education; M. Ribot (violently interrupted by the 
Left) expressed his regret that the new Government 
should despise a politique d’apaisement, which would 
certainly have been welcome to the country, insisted 
on the necessity for retrenchment, and contested the 
assertion that the elections justified the Waldeck- 
Rousseau policy—which M. Combes evidently hesitated 
to follow consistently. But he explained that he and 
his friends would wait tor definite acts before con- 
demning the new Cabinet ; and accordingly 116 Pro- 
gressives (Liberals) abstained. So did twenty-four 
members of the Extreme Left. On Tuesday, the 
Chamber decided by a small majority to inquire into 
the circumstances of M. Syveton’s election for the 
second arrondissement in Paris, and, by a preliminary 
clause of the same motion, reproved the ‘‘ campaign 
of slander” carried on by the ‘‘ Patrie Frangaise ” 
league. The Senate has before it a proposal for 
reducing the period of military service to two years ; 
and some surprise is expressed that the initiative in a 
measure of such importance should be left to a private 
member, M. Rolland. 


Count von BuLow’s new proposals for stemming 
the tide of ‘‘ Polonism” in the Eastern Provinces have 
been referred to a committee of the Prussian House of 
Lords. An extremely disagreeable incident in the 
Austrian Reichsrath, when a Czech deputy condemned 
the German Emperor's anti-Polish speech at Marienburg 
in language apparently too offensive to appear in the 
Vienna papers, has been hushed up and allowed to blow 
over; but it is clear that the Prusso-Polish question 
has assumed international proportions, and is regarded 
outside Prussia as an incident in the struggle between 
Pan Germanism and Pan Slavism. Certainly it offers the 
Russians a unique opportunity for reconciliation with 
the Poles of Russia which the Czar’s Government may 
have the wisdom to seize. 


Mr. GranaM, the acting Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, addressed a large and enthusiastic meeting at 
Wynberg on Monday, and protested very strongly 
against the proposal to take away the Constitution of 
Cape Colony. He said it would be capitulating to 


the Bond without firing a shot, and reducing the 
people’s position to that of helots. He argued that 
about 2 per cent. of the whites of Cape Colony were 
rebels, and that it was ridiculous on account of so 
small a rebellion to brand all Dutchmen as rebels and 
store up a heritage of woe for the colony. He said that 
the original idea of Mr. Rhodes and his friends 
was merely to suspend the Constitution for a few 
hours or a few days, and he pointed out that 
by the suspension of the Constitution, the Colony 
would be deprived of any voice in important South 
African questions and Natal would dominate the posi- 
tion. The demonstration was significant not so much 
because of Mr. Graham’s speech, which was in parts 
extremely foolish and contradictory, as because it 
showed how strong an opposition there is to the 
proposal amongst persons of British descent in Cape 
Colony, for Mr. Graham’s speech was received with 
great cheering. It is rather amusing to find a 
Cape Progressive using the word which first the 
Johannesburg Star and then Lord Milner used to 
describe the Outlanders in order to describe the 
condition to which, according to Mr. Wilmot’s 
extraordinary accusation, Lord Milner now wishes to 
reduce Cape Colony. On Friday Dr. Jameson wrote 
a letter to the Zimes contradicting Mr. Graham’s 
version of Mr. Rhodes’s policy, and stating that 
it was not nearly such a modest measure of sus- 
pension as Mr. Graham spoke of that Mr. Rhodes 
wanted. Into this particular controversy we do not 
enter. It seems to us that nothing could be more 
damaging to any policy in South Africa than the support 
of the author and the instrument of the Jameson Raid. 
Dr. Jameson is a nice physician to prescribe for the 
healing of ‘‘ racial controversy.’, 


MEANWHILE the Zimcs pursues its campaign tena- 
ciously, though, fortunately, without much encourage- 
ment from the rest of the Press. On Monday it printed 
a remarkable article from its special correspondent 
at Capetown on the subject. This gentleman says the 
disease in Cape Colony is the antipathy of a large por- 
tion of the Dutch race towards the British; that this is 
a matter of race feeling and not of political grievance ; 
that the Dutch in Cape Colony are, if left to themselves, 
an unobtrusive, law-abiding people ; that it is only the 
intrigues of a few that have made the majority dis- 
affected, and that if the element of party politics is 
removed the better instincts of the Dutch will prevail. 
A more delightful jumble it would be difficult to 
imagine; in one sentence the large portion of the 
Dutch hate the British ; in the next they are quite harm- 
less if left alone. The moral apparently is that they 
hate us on racial grounds, and not because they have a 
political grievance, and therefore we had better give 
them a political grievance. This sagacious and far- 
sighted critic then proceeds to make our flesh creep by 
telling us that there are no less than two inspectors of 
education in the Colony who are Dutch, and that 
the Bond exercises such a terrible fascination that it 
was able to compel Sir Gordon Sprigg to make 
Dutch, the language in which half the population 
speaks habitually, an obligatory subject in the Civil 
Service examinations. The conspiracy theory, in its 
best days, never produced anything quite so ludicrous. 
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We can only hope that the Z7mes will never send this 
droll young man to Canada, for he would certainly 
report (as, for the matter of that, would Lord Milner) 
that several Canadians were overheard to speak in 
French, that they held more than one office, and that 
the whole colony was steeped in sedition. 


Tue difficulties of the Government over the Educa- 
tion Bill are increasing. Representations have been 
made during the last week to Mr. Balfour on behalf of 
no fewer than eighty-four members of his party in 
favour of increasing the element of popular control 
in the bill, This is a very serious} matter, for Mr. 
Balfour will have to choose between a large section of. 
his party and the clerical originators of his scheme. 
Clause I. of the bill was carried after a debate on 
Monday and Tuesday. An amendment moved by 
Sir Edward Grey, making the powers of urban districts 
and small municipal boroughs subject to the authority 
of the County Council, led to a good deal of cross-voting. 
Sir Edward Grey was supported by Mr. Macnamara, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Lloyd-George, and 
Sir William Anson, whilst Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Mather voted 
against him. On the proposal to carry the clause, Sir 
William Harcourt made a telling and comprehensive 
attack on the scheme of the bill. The settlement of 
1870, he argued, had created two systems. The 
Government were abolishing the system that had suc- 
ceeded, and perpetuating the system that had failed. 
A very important statement was made by Mr. Macna- 
mara in the course of a speech attacking the clause. 
Mr. Macnamara explained that he had addressed 
inquiries to the sixty-seven county boroughs on the 
subject of the bill, and only one—Leeds—was uncon- 
ditionally friendly to the bill. Thirteen were con- 
ditionally in favour of it, four were simply for making 
education an Imperial charge, nine were against the 
bill, and thirty-one had passed no resolution at all. 
This is the temper of the authorities on 
whom the task of administering education is to 
be imposed, and in the majority of cases it is clear that 
greatness is to be thrust upon them. 


Discussion on the Budget has been interesting, 
chiefly as showing a gradual shifting of the Chancellor’s 
position on the corn taxes. On Tuesday Mr. Flynn 
moved to exempt maize, a staple food of the Irish 
peasant. Sir Michael opposed, although admitting that 
the Irish case was strong, But the cottar, he added, 
with unintentional callousness, ‘‘had land and might 
grow oats.” Sir Henry Fowler inquired : 


‘‘Were the resources of the nation so completely ex- 
hausted that we were obliged to tax the food of the poorest 
of the poor and the poorest food of the poorest of the poor, 
for the sake of raising our revenue?” 


Sir William Harcourt followed, ridiculing the Chan- 
cellor’s new landed doctrine, and declaring that with 
a surplus of ten millions no such tax was required. 
Sir Michael then promised that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should do more to relieve distress in 
West Ireland. Finally, the amendment was lost by 
sixty-eight votes only. Then locust beans were exempted 
altogether, a reduction to threepence on feeding offals 
followed, and at length Sir Michael promised, if 
possible, to make a difference between maize and other 
kinds of grain. Mr. Kearley moved to reduce the duty 
on flour from 5d. to 4d., but the Chancellor said “ it 
is contrary to the interests of this country” to give a 
bonus to the importers of flour without the offal, and 
admitted that he ‘‘ had framed his proposals in order to 
get the whole grain.” 


WEDNESDAY’S debate was marked by a fine speech 
from Mr. Morley. But before he spoke an important 


concession had been made. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
impressed by the opinion he had heard of the effect 
of the maize tax in Ireland and on feeding stuffs in 
England, announced that he would reduce that tax by 
one-half. Mr. Redmond at once acknowledged the 
concession in the spirit in which it had been made, 
The concession, indeed, is no slight one, involving a 
loss of £300,000 and an infraction of the uniformity of 
the tax. Mr. Morley then rose to move the omission of 
Clause 1 of the Finance Bill, which imposes the corn 
tax. He reasserted the principles which he had enun- 
ciated at various times since the outbreak of war. He 
maintained that— 


“No empire or kingdom could be ina more dangerous 
position than one in which a certain army of electors has 
the power of dictating the policy without at the same time 
paying their full share of sacrifice in all respects, fiscal as 
well as otherwise, that may be involved in carrying out that 
policy.” 


The Government had put six and a half millions on 
sugar, two millions on tea, and two millions on coal— 
ten and a half millions of permanent taxation on trade 
and labour—before they came to the bread tax. The 
only increase in direct taxation was in the income-tax, 
and that, he understood, was temporary. Therefore he 
could consistently resist the corn tax in every shape. 
The Chancellor had said that he wanted the whole grain, 
and that flour was taxed so much higher than 
grain because it was a manufactured article. If 
that was not Protection, Mr. Morley did not know 
what was. The tax was ‘‘a kind of poll tax with gra- 
duations of a peculiar fashion, because it falls heaviest 
on the very poorest.” It would hamper trade by the 
harassing formalities of the Custom House. Sir 
Michael had used ambiguous language about the 
Zollverein, and Mr. Morley appealed for a clear state- 
ment. He would welcome a substitution of colonial for 
foreign products if we could get them at the same price. 
But as things were there would be five evil effects : (1) 
a rise in price of raw material ; (2) a consequent rise in 
cost of manufactures, resulting in (3) a handicap in 
neutral markets ; (4) a sacrifice of our great foreign 
trade for our lesser colonial trade ; and (5) the setting up 
of machinery in the colonies and elsewhere which would 
impede commerce. ‘‘ The right course was to keep your 
head cool, and not to make changes in the policy which 
has made the country so powerful, so strong, so master- 
ing in its credit as it is at this day.” 


Mr. C. H. SEEty, a Unionist, opposed the tax, 
objecting to the policy which it implied. He had re- 
ceived resolutions in favour of it, and thought it 
unwise to have large numbers of people interested in 
maintaining taxation at its present level. Mr. Chaplin 
denied that the recent rise in price could be due to the 
tax, because it had risen five shillings. Mr. Asquith 
finished the attack with a masterly exposition of free 
trade principles. The tax, he said, was protective, and 
must have been put on for an ulterior purpose 
—the Zollverein. The Chancellor at once replied, in a 
speech of much vigour and clearness, and finally avowed 
himself a Free Trader without qualification. The tax, 
he asserted, was not protective, and was required for 
revenue. Finally—a most important declaration—on 
behalf of his colleagues, he entirely disavowed any 
idea of changing the fiscal system of the country : 


‘*It was not their policy to endeavour to encourage trade 
with the colonies by initiating a tariff war with all those 
foreign countries which were our largest and our greatest 
customers.” 


AN interesting discussion arose on Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s amendment to the Licensing Bill compelling 
licensed victuallers to supply refreshments other than 
intoxicants. Sir John Brunner and Mr. T. W. Russell 
supported, and Mr. Harwood referred to the general 
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impression that a licensed victualler received a mono- 
poly from the State in return for certain services. Mr. 
Ritchie explained that the victualler was not compelled 
by his license to supply anything at all, unlike an inn- 
keeper. He admitted that in a revision of the general law 
such a provision would be reasonable. Mr. E. Robertson 
said that men who enjoyed a tremendous monopoly 
could not complain if a new obligation were imposed 
on them. A Mr. Goulding explained that he frequented 
public-houses, and preferred them to ‘* temperance 
dens.” Mr. Burns also supported the amendment, 
mentioning that the more enlightened publicans already 
acted in its spirit. Finally, the amendment was 
defeated by the narrow majority of 19 in a house of 
227. It was an eminently reasonable proposal, and the 
sense of the House, as distinct from party discipline, was 
clearly in its favour. Two other amendments, conceived 
in the interests of the lax publican, were easily defeated. 


Tue Young Scots who are making such a vigorous 
campaign in Scotland have established a colony in 
London, and on Wednesday they made a very success- 
ful demonstration in the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. 
Shaw, the president of the society, was in the chair, and 
Sir Robert Reid was the guest of the evening. Mr. Shaw 
took a very natural and proper pride in recalling the fact 
that it was the young Scots who vindicated the rights of 
free speech in Edinburgh by calling and holding a public 
meeting to hear Mr. Merriman. There were several 
attempts made to break up the meeting, but the rioters 
were effectually suppressed. Sir Robert Reid, who, 
like Mr. Shaw, has won the enthusiastic admiration of 
the young Scots by his courageous and unflinching 
championship of good causes, made an admirable 
speech, in which he insisted that Liberalism was a funda- 
mental temper of mind and that it was the paramount 
duty of Liberals to foster the spirit of respect for free- 
dom and justice in the community. Other speakers 
were Dr. Farquharson, Mr. William Allan, whose 
resonant and aggressive Scotch patriotism made 
Englishmen feel that England was a mere appanage of 
North Britain; Mr. A. L. Brown, an eloquent and 
indefatigable friend of liberty, and Mr. Thomas Adams, 
one of the original founders of the society. It is a 
hopeful symptom that this vigorous society of young 
politicians looks for inspiration to the men of strenuous 
and fearless convictions. The name of the Liberal Leader, 
from whom a letter was read, was loudly applauded. 


WE published three weeks agoa report reproduced 
from the Wellington Post of Mr. Seddon’s speech to the 
Maoris, and of a resolution adopted by the Wellington 
Ministers’ Association rebuking the Prime Minister for 
fostering ideas that are utterly at variance with the 
spirit that now governs all civilised nations. Mr. 
Seddon now explains that the reporters did him an 
injustice, and that the barbarous sentiments which they 
all put into his mouth were really the sentiments of the 
Maori chieftain. We do not know whether Mr. 
Seddon’s disclaimer applies to the report of the 
whole speech attributed to him, which concluded with 
the statement that he would make representations to 
the Government on the subject of employing the Maoris 
in war, in which case we are left to conclude that Mr. 
Seddon made no reply <at all to the Maori deputation. 
The Morning Leader, however, quotes contemporary 
articles both from the Sydney Daily Telegraph and 
Sydney Bulletin. which had obviously received a report 
in the sense which Mr. Seddon now repudiates. We 
have had no adequate explanation and the Morning 
Leader is justified in demanding ‘‘a clear statement.” 
Mr. Seddon’s first public appearance in London was 
made on Tuesday at the Holborn Restaurant, when 
he quite sustained the reputation that preceded him 
to England. Perhaps the happiest illustration of his 
simple eloquence and his daring unconventionality in 


argument was contained in his repudiation of the 
elementary axioms of political economy : 

” England received from foreign countries 413 million 
pounds’ worth of goods last year and exported 252 million 
pounds’ worth to foreign countries. This showeda balance 
of trade against the mother country of 161 millions. England 
had to send out that many golden sovereigns to foreign 
countries to meet the difference.” 

Strange to say this bold contempt for Adam Smith 
was not quite to the taste of Mr. Seddon’s audience, 
who thought that perhaps in this matter New Zealand 
was moving a little too fast. 


Tue Council of King’s College, London, Lord 
Milner’s school, has decided, by a majority of 22 to 2, 
to abolish every religious test except for teachers of 
theology. When requested to do so by a Liberal 
Ministry the Council peremptorily refused. Even now 
the Yimes is far from enthusiastic, and expresses 
deep sympathy with Dr. Wace, who has resigned his 
seat on the Council. The change, as the Bishop 
of London explained, is due to the situation 
created by the University of London Act, 1898, the 
University being an unsectarian body. In one respect 
King’s College differs from other colleges. It was 
founded in the nineteenth century expressly as a 
Church of England school, and even now the Bishop 
announces that there is no intention of losing the con- 
nection between Church andschool. Nevertheless, the 
abolition of tests is a significant surrender wrung from 
intolerance by the necessities of education. 


AN important letter by Sir Robert Giffen on 
‘Preferential Arrangements ” appeared in Tuesday’s 
Times. He takes Colonel Denison’s proposal to impose 
a tax of 5 to 10 per cent. at all British ports on imports 
from foreign countries. Then, assuming a 1o per 
cent. tax and giving the present value of our imports, 
Sir Robert demonstrates that the amount payable by 
the United Kingdom would be £41,000,000, while 
Australia and Canada would contribute £ 3,500,000 
only ; although on the basis of population their 
contribution to a common fund should be over 
£ 10,000,000. 

“ The effect of any such tax, moreover, on the trade of the 
United Kingdom would be nothing short of infinite disaster, 
The attempt to levy it would drive away our entrepot trade, 
which we retain with great difficulty as it is, or we should 
have to make costly arrangements to let the trade go on, if 
it can, under bond. Our whole manufacturing tor export 
would also be crippled and for the most part destroyed by a 
charge of anything like 10 per cent. on its raw materials. As 
is well known, even the most protectionist countries of late 
years have found it expedient to abandon duties on raw 
materials.” 

Again, our colonial imports being £110,000,0c0, the 
colonies would gain 10 per cent. on these, or three 
times their contributions. On the whole, therefore, 
the proposed change would involve a charge on us of 
£53,000,000, and a gain to the colonies of 47,500,000. 


WE print elsewhere a letter from Mr. Pigou on 
professors of political economy and the bread tax. The 
professors, after all, are not so indifferent as it seemed. 
We are glad to see that Professor Bastable, in the 
Economic Journal, is equaily alive to the necessity of 
protest. ‘The Dublin economist, indeed, condemns the 
Budget, and with more freedom than one expects to 
meet in the journal; and even the distinguished 
editor (Professor Edgeworth) observes that ‘‘ the tax 
is certainly very unfortunate in so far as it conduces 
to further infractions of our free trade policy.” 


WE regret to announce that the article of Mr. 
Bryce’s lecture, by Sir Alfred Lyall, which was to have 
been printed this week, is unavoidably postponed. 
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SHIPS, SUBSIDIES, AND SEDDON. 


HAT shall we do without ships or trade— 
hopelessly Jeft behind by Germany and the 
United States? This question is no longer an academic 
one, for it has been fairly launched and floated upon the 
public mind by the Dazly Mail and the Zimes, to say 
nothing of the less veracious organs of the Press. And 
there is only one remedy. The taxpayer must subscribe 
to a huge system of subsidies, Otherwise, in a year or 
two there will be no British ships left on the waves, and 
all Britons will be slaves for ever. 

Let us face this awful problem at once, and tell the 
tale of woe from the time when a Parliament of lunatics 
(in 1849) abolished the navigation laws and allowed all 
nations to do as they liked in British ports. Let us set 
our teeth and try to look calmly at that fatal 
table which sets out in plain figures the tonnage 
and the nationality of the sailing and steam ships (ex- 
cluding coasters) which entered and cleared at ports of 
the United Kingdom in 1860, 1880, and 1go0. In 1860 
the total British tonnage was 13,915,000, in 1880 it 
had dropped to 41,349,000, and in 1900 it had positively 
sunk to the miserable figure of 62,711,000. No wonder 
the Fourth Estate is in despair. What can we do 
against such numbers? Meanwhile the merchant navy 
of our great rival, the United States, has been advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds, fostered by a well-devised 
system of State aid and protection. In 1860 their 
tonnage cleared and entered at ports of the United 
Kingdom was only 2,982,000. But in 1880 it 
had jumped to 1,006,000, and at last, in 1900, it 
touched the almost incredible figure of 560,000. What 
is to be done with facts such as these staring us in 
the face, except to thank Heaven for the wisdom of the 
British Government, which, perceiving the languish- 
ing state of the shipping industry, has appointed a 
‘*subsidy committee,” presided over by a member of 
the Cecil family, to examine leading shipowners and 
shipbuilders, and to ask them how much money they 
would like to have every year from the Exchequer. 
Before leaving the matter to the judgment of our 
readers, who will be eager to know the real ravages 
and nature of the disease before examining the pro- 
posed remedy, we shall place before them the corre- 
sponding figures for German, Swedish, and Norwegian 
vessels in the same years : 


1860. 1880. 1900. 
German... 2,314,000 3,174,000 6,027,000 
Swedish... 450,000 1,509,000 3,597,000 


Norwegian... 1,457,000 4,052,000 7,662,000 
Upon a later occasion it may be necessary to inquire 
into the bearing of these and similar statistics upon 
the thesis ncw current that shipping progress depends 
upon shipping subsidies. For the moment, however, 
we will merely add (for the satisfaction of our American 
visitors) the bare figures of the British and American 
tonnage employed in the direct trade between Great 
Britain and the United States in the years under 
review. It was as follows: 


1860. 1880. 1900. 
Britain... ... 946,000 6 939,000 10,162,000 
US.A.... ... 2,245,000 1,442,000 1,035,000 


It appears, however, that the new school of political 
economy headed by Mr. Seddon is satisfied that this 


small ‘‘ dedgasted ” island of Great Britain is suffering 
from Free Trade. In South Africa, indeed, all will soon 
be well. Every blockhouse is soon to be a manufactory, 
and no doubt when that good time comes every blockhead 
(who is not a statesman) will be a manufacturer. In his 
clear and weighty argument against the Corn Tax on 
Wednesday Mr. Morley referred to the marvellous pro- 
gress made by British shipping during the last forty 
years of unrestricted commercial freedom. But the 
Government of New Zealand, which administers an 
agricultural population much smaHer than that of many 
English counties, has decided in the plenitude of its 
power and wisdom that 


““It is essential to the well-being of the Mother Countr 
and his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas, in such 
dominions where the same do not exist, that preferential 
tariffs by way of rebate of duties on British manufactured 
goods carried on British owned ships should be granted, 
and that in the Mother Country a rebate of duty on colonial 
products now taxable should be conceded.” 


We observe that the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation has issued an admirable report upon the 
proposal to restrict the carrying trade between Great 
Britain and her dependencies to vessels under the 
British flag. The report concludes as follows: 

1, “ The carrying trade with cargoes with British posses- 
sions is represented by 10,511,000 tons, of which 9,551,000 
tons, or 91 per cent., are British.” 

2. “ The carrying trade with cargoes with foreign countries 
is represented by 69,346,000 tons, of which 42,780,000 tons, 
or 613 per cent, are British.” 

3. “ The proposal, therefore, to restrict the carrying trade 
between Great Britain and her colonies and dependencies 
to vessels under the British flag could, at the most, result in 
transferring 9 per cent. of that trade (which represerts 14 
per cent. of the total carrying trade of the country) from 
foreign to British vessels at the risk of reprisals affecting 
the British carrying trade with foreign countries, which 


represent 53 per cent. of the total carrying trade of the 
country.” 


Get rid of Free Trade and restore the navigation laws, is 
Mr. Seddon’s recipe for British trade and shipping. 
And why? Because we only export 252 millions’ worth 
of goods to foreign countries ; and if we could sacrifice 
this petty trade we might have magnificent compensa- 
tion by an increase of trade with New Zealand to the 
tune of £800,000. England, observes Mr. Seddon 
(and the Zzmes praises his moderation), had last year 
to send out 161 million golden sovereigns to foreign 
countries. Is it trade or Mr. Seddon that has lost 
balance ? 





THE GARRISON IN’ IRELAND. 


OR almost every other part of the Empire a Jubilee 

or a Coronation or any great ceremony is a land- 

mark in the advance of prosperity and strength ; for 
Ireland almost alone it commemorates the shrinking of a 
population andthe ruin of honourable hopes. This fact of 
itself would make it impossible for Englishmen and Irish- 
men torejoice together. ButtheGovernmentand the Irish 
landlord have acted as if they were resolved to make this 
event a particularly vivid illustration of the misfortunes 
and the gloomy discords of Ireland. Most persons 
would have thought the records of exile, of depopula- 
tion, and of famine were grim enough memorials of 
our rule. The Government chose the year of the 
Coronation for recalling the Crimes Act, and the land- 
lords chose the month of the Coronation for a 
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declaration of uncompromising warfare on a peacefu 
agitation. Serious crime is unknown in Ireland, yet 
the common law is suspended over a great part of the 
country. A fortnight before the Coronation Lord 
De Freyne, acting in concert with the other land- 
lords of Ireland, applied for an injunction against 
the Standing Committee of the United Irish League 
and against the Freeman's Journal to restrain them 
from any action interfering with his tenants in the 
performance of their contracts, and he 1s bringing an 
action for damages ina court of equity. The landlords of 
Ireland, in other words, are attempting to smother a 
political agitation by the methods of attack which were 
successful against a trade union in the Taff Vale case. 
The Coronation, then, does not mean peace in 
Ireland. It does not even mean an armistice. It is to 
be marked by a warfare more bitter and more merciless 
than the warfare of the last ten years, and that war- 
fare is to be uninterrupted for a_ single hour. 
This would be a_ very striking and sombre 
reflection for most Englishmen if they had not accus- 
tomed themselves to the idea that this ‘‘ sort of war” 
is inevitable and interminable in Ireland, and that if 
it is to be attributed in part to English mistakes in the 
past, it is to be attributed still more largely to Irish 
perversity in the present. There is nothing more 
dangerous than this habit of slamming the door of one’s 
mind on all such controversies, taking it for granted 
that they are always going on and always 
will go on, and that it is quite enough to 
have decided some years ago that the Irishmen are 
a factious and fractious people, who are only 
happy when they have a grievance. Of course the 
Irish members will talk treason, of course they will 
agitate, of course they Will go to prison, of course 
there will be coercion, of course Irishmen and Irish- 
women will pour into America, and of course all these 
things must happen, and of course they do not 
mean that there is anything wrong in the methods 
of our government, but only that there is 
something incurably intractable and wrong-headed in 
the Irish nature. When men have got into this final 
stage of a selfish fatalism all the mighty uzs mertie 
presses down on the vitality and honesty of public 
discussion. The controversy outside may go on in 
higher or lower tones, its methods may be more or 
less truculent, its weapons may be bludgeons on one 
side and the equivalents of /eédtres de cachet on the 
other, or they may be merely warm and _ pas- 
sionate argument. What matter? It is the old 
controversy, and our minds were made up long 
ago. This temperament is deadly and dangerous, 
for it makes it infinitely difficult for any Irish ques- 
tion to get a hearing before a tribunal that has 
long ceased to be interested in the facts. However 
overwhelming the case for the Irishman in a particular 
dispute, it has to break its head against a stone wall of 
inveterate prejudice and that particular form of ignor- 
ance which flatters itself that the facts are irrelevant. 
The more resolutely the ordinary Englishman has 
made up his mind that he will not let the Irishmen 
govern themselves the more certain he is that he 
need not examine the actual conditions under which his 
government is imposed on them. This explains how it 
happens that men who are sincerely opposed to Home 
Rule so rarely investigate the merits of other Irish 
disputes, whereas the mere fact of their Unionism 


lought to make them particularly sensitive and 
scrupulous and painstaking. It is a very serious 
thing that such a war as this Irish land war 
should go on with an inattentive public, which 
regards it as merely another Irish pantomime. Here 
are men evicted because they are obliged to pay an 
exorbitant rent, whilst over the way there are other 
farmers who have a much smaller rent levied on them, 
and have the certain prospect of becoming owners, as a 
result of the action of the Government. The Govern- 
ment have created a privileged class of tenants; their 
action we believe to be wise, for we look forward to 
the day when all Ireland will be owned on the only 
system of land tenure which is suited to its 
conditions and the genius of its people. But 
things cannot stop where they are. The de- 
mand for compulsory purchase has behind it even 
more than the momentum of that passionate love of the 
land which is in the Irishman’s blood. It has behind it 
the full force of the irresistible argument which the 
Government have themselves put into the Irishman’s 
mouth. Let an Englishman go to the De Freyne 
estate or to Lord Morley’s estate, and he will under- 
stand that the Government are using the tyranny of 
coercion to suppress a perfectly legitimate and con- 
stitutional agitation for an object which is not only 
honourable in itself, but sanctioned and brought 
infinitely nearer by their own policy. 

This is one aspect of the matter. But there is 
another. Unionists will not allow British rule to 
repose on the popular will in Ireland. Where is 
their dwindling garrison to-day? At one time it 
was the Protestant ascendency, it was Ulster, it 
was defined by a vertical line through Irish society, 
a hateful and odious inequality repulsive to every 
fair-minded man. To-day it is something more 
undignified and precarious still; it is a fraction 
of a minority; one class, and that class the class 
that is least of all in contact with Ireland. Some 
men have ruled by dividing their enemies ; the British 
Government rules to-day by dividing its own friends. 
Our rule nas always reposed on the interests of the 
privileged and the few; that fragile and dishonourable 
foundation was almost strong and august by the side 
of the small Cabal whose incompetence, or preoccu- 
pations, or vicarious misrule have brought Ireland to 
economic ruin. Yet these are the men who uphold 
British rule under this Govefnment’s policy. The 
most valiant plebeians in her army of occupation have 
been driven into the ranks of rebellion. Sheridan 
once described Napoleon’s rule in Europe as a rule 
in which kings were his sentinels ; the Government 
will allow no one but a landlord to be the sentinel of 
the British Empire in Ireland. They may flatter them- 
selves that they are painting Dutch South Africa red ; 
they are certainly painting the British patches of 
Ireland green. This is surely an alarming symptom 
even for men who think lightly of our responsibilities to 
Ireland. It was bad and hateful that British rule 
has meant at different times the proscription of the 
Irish religion, the punishment of the Irish race, the 
political exclusion of the Irish people. Is it, we will 
not say creditable, but is it safe to allow it to mean 
on the estates where war rages most fiercely, and its 
victims are the most miserable, not only a subjec 
Ireland, but an Ireland in rags? Surely, even the 
most uncompromising Unionist has the best reason to 
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reproach a Government which is linking British rule 
and Irish misery so indissolubly together. Those 
Liberals who believe, as Sir Robert Reid said in his 
fine speech on Wednesday evening, that freedom is 
better than good government would wish to see that 
sovereign good conferred on Ireland, even if our own 
rule had not been such a resounding failure. But even 
Unionists have good cause to lament that Irishmen, 
if they have lost all that men lose with freedom, have 
not found a single one of the incidental benefits by 


which despotism has tried to make its atonement in 
history. 





THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 


T is appropriate enough that the Byron Society 
should lead the way in an effort to arouse us to an 
interest in the Macedonian Question. Byron was a 
Philhellene, not because he clung to an antiquarian 
delusion or harboured a racial prejudice, but because 
the Greeks of his day had deserved well of freedom. 
The generous zeal that carried him to Misolonghi was 
a passion universal enough to have inspired a sym- 
pathy with the younger peoples, the obscurer patriots 
who are working to-day for the emancipation of the 
northern provinces lost to Hellenism by the narrowness 
of her exclusive churchmen and her selfish Phana- 
riots. The booklet which Mr. F. S. Stevenson 
and Mr. Noel Buxton have issued (Zhe Macedonian 
Question, Harrison and Sons, 59, Pall Mall, price 1s.) 
makes an admirable opening to a campaign which can 
only fail if modern England is to begin the century by 
recanting her humanitarian creed, abdicating her place 
in the European Concert, and forgetting even those 
humbler calculations to which an alert commercialism 
would be alive. A variety of causes have tended to 
divert our interest from the Eastern Question. Our Im- 
perialists look to remoter fields than in Disraeli’s day. 
Our failure to intervene with effect in Armenia has dis- 
credited in advance any future effort. The defeat of 
Greece reinforced the primitive prejudice on the side 
of the big battalions. The doctrine that trade follows 
the flag has caused our materialists to ignore the pos- 
sibilities of markets which never can be ours. But 
these, after all, are changes only in ourselves. Mace- 
donia still exists, and nothing has happened to diminish 
the claims of its oppressed peoples. Only by narrowing 
its heart can the country, which rang with indignation 
because a Boer policeman pistolled a drunken Uitlander, 
turn away from the bitter cry of a province where the 
Consuls reckon the year’s murders and mutilations in 
one district alone in three figures. 

There is no sign of betterment anywhere in 
European Turkey. The express from Salonica still 
dare not travel by night. The adventures of Miss Stone 
have reminded us all that brigandage is the one safe 
trade of these regions. The rate at which the Serbs on 
the confines of Albania are driven across the frontier 
into free Servia by Arnaut persecution is still about 
5,000 per annum. In the last nine months a single 
Servian Consul has reported no less than 300 cases of 
unpunished rapine, and Mr. Buxton assures us that 


this witness is by no means a fire-eater. It would be 
easy to amass sensational stories, but these trivial daily 
incidents noticed by Mr. Buxton in travelling seem 
typical of the average condition of the country : 

“ A friend of ours was appealed to by a Christian woman 
in our presence for advice, because the village gendarme 
had expelled her husband and taken her into his house, and 
had now gone away leaving her unprovided for and in 
trouble. At another village it was significant that a school- 
master replied to our question that all was quiet, they were 
very happy; but when asked for details he said that the 
sergeant of gendarmes had closed the inn every evening 
because the innkeeper’s wife had refused his advances ; but 
he had not thought such things worth mentioning. He 
added that he had also been beaten himself, but did not 


know why. 
* * * * * 


‘¢ An outrage of a common kind occurred while I was at 
Uskub. A Bulgarian girl had been stolen by a Turk, ard 
her brother begged the Russian Consul to give her refuge 
if he rescued her. The Consul was so far satisfied of the 
facts that he did so, and sent her home with his wife to 
Bulgaria. Soon afterwards the brother was found with 
his throat cut close to the Turk’s house. To make a show 
of justice some Christians were arrested, and there, as 
usual, things ended.” 

It is only because such doings are absolutely normal 
and regular that we in the West hear nothing of them. 

There is, however, a respectable reason for 
apathy for which something might be urged. 
Macedonia, it might be said, is no longer a Euro- 
pean pre-occupation as it was at the Berlin Con- 
gress. Then, no doubt, a scheme of reforms was 
suggested which remained inoperative. But while 
Turkey has shown herself incapable of improvement, 
young nations have grown up around Macedonia whose 
ambition it is to solve the problem in their own way. 
Among the fluid population of the province never 
quite certain of its race, its sect, or even of its 
dialect, the Bulgarian, and.to a less extent, the 
Servian and the Greek propagandas are busily 
carving out the future. Why, it might be asked, 
should we concern ourselves with their rivalries? In 
time they must aggrandise themselves at the expense 
of Turkey, and prepare a solution based upon the 
national idea. Unluckily the parallel of Crete seems to 
dispose of that easy solution. With the aid of her 
fleet Greece might have pacified Crete had she been 
left a free hand. There was absolutely no room for 
rivalry or disputed titles, and no European Power had a 
trade route to defend. Yet Europe intervened. If that 
occurred in Crete it would not fail to happen in Mace- 
donia. A combination of all the Balkan States concerned 
is almost unthinkable, and even a combination could 
hardly besanguine of dealing with the Turkish army suc- 
cessfully. And if that difficulty were overcome, Austrian 
claims to Salonica and the railway would still have to 
be faced. It is certain that the question, when it is 
opened, will be a matter for the arbitrament of Europe, 
and when Europe intervenes she does not lend herself 
at once, even when that solution seems easy, to a 
nationalist arrangement. If there is anything in pre- 
cedents, the future of Macedonia, at all events in the 
earlier stages of its settlement, will be to form an 
autonomous province under Western guardianship. And 
that is why, unless we mean to withdraw from the 
Concert of Europe, the Macedonian Question is also a 
question for us in England. 

The solution which Mr. Gladstone had in mind 
when he coined the formula ‘‘ Macedonia for the Mace- 
donians”’ is, then, the solution which the balance of 
forces and interests seems to render inevitable. The 
Byron Society has printed in this booklet some valu- 
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able documents dealing with the efforts made by the 
Concert on paper to realise this ideal. The plan was 
to settle Macedonia on the earlier Cretan model. One 
need waste no deep regret on its failure. The Cretan 
model of the days before Prince George served no pur- 
pose of good government. If history proves anything, 
it is the fatuity of any scheme of reform in which the 
Porte is a partner. Crete had been “ruled” occa- 
sionally by Christian Governors, but the Ottoman 
Christian official can never be a robust personality, and, 
be he what he may, the Hamidian system will always 
surround him with spies from Yildiz to neutralise his 
efforts, or place at his right hand a Military Governor 
or a confidential secretary in whose hands all power 
resides. The Cretan model served, no doubt, to keep 
alive in the island the aspiration for something better. 
But a generation passed under its auspices which left 
the roads, the ports, and the police of the island in a 
condition primitive enough to satisfy the purest 
Ottoman tradition. Reform begins in Turkey with 
the internal independence of a province, and that 
can be attained only under a Governor who is neither 
an Ottoman subject nor a Hamidian nominee. It 
would be idle to work for a ‘‘ reform” less drastic than 
this, and one doubts whether anything short of armed 
force could impose such a solution on the Sultan, 
whether anything short of insurrection would induce 
Europe to apply that necessary force. But there is 
meanwhile a highly practicable policy on which we 
should do well to concentrate—an increase of our 
consular corps in Macedonia, which would make our 
interest in its fatea reality. The presence of a European 
eye is still a deterrent influence to the more primitive 
sort of misrule. Any step, moreover, is worth taking 
which asserts our concern in the fate of these regions. 





ROYAL ACADEMY SCULPTURE. 


\ \ 7 EALTH of fancy rarely distinguishes the Academic 

exhibits in the Central Hall and the Lecture 
Koom. ‘The Academy bust, dull portraiture in bronze or 
marble, generally constitutes the basis of the sculptural col- 
lection. We are too often asked to study in marble or 
bronze to-day what we noted in plaster last time. Yet, 
despite repetitions and other familiar characteristics, the 
present display has lost something of the heaviness of 
former years, and has gained a piquancy which may or may 
not be due to a recent revival of public interest in this art. 
A further notable point is that the two wretched little 
rooms, where the representative specimens of “national” 
sculpture are housed, are not as ill-arranged and _ over- 
crowded as usual. We welcome the last improvement as 
a sign of recognition by the Forty of the very limited possi- 
bilities of their sculpture accommodation, and we hasten 
to applaud the discretion which, to take a single prominent 
instance, has sent Mr. Brock’s heroic equestrian statue of 
the Black Prince straight to the Quadrangle. 

The first feature of the present exhibition would appear 
to be the amazing output of the sculptor we have just 
mentioned, Mr. Thomas Brock. In addition to his Black 
Prince there is the heroic bronze, “ A Royal Scots Fusilier,” 
commissioned by the town of Ayr, and there is a marble 
statue of the late Mr. Gladstone, destined for Westminster 
Abbey; such an aggregate of big work in one Academy 
is surely unparalleled. The last-named will probably 
please the audience best. It is a direct and purely personal 
piece of portraiture of the kind in which the artist excels, 
and it will at least compare very well with the stately statues 


A 


in its future home. Mr. Brock has always shown himself 
to be a clever and industrious sculptor rather than one with 
a vast creative faculty, a close observer of Nature rather 
than her intellectual interpreter; and though he has 
differed from many other Academicians in moving with the 
times, he has given sympathy rather than enthusiastic sup- 
port to the New Movement which makes for naturalism. 
Consequently it is in the portraiture that aims mainly at 
literal expression that he has scored his most notable suc- 
cess, and it is by this route that he has reached the promi- 
nent position amongst British sculptors that he now holds. 
A striking contrast to him in aim and feeling is afforded 
by Mr. J. M. Swan, popularly known as the sculptor and 
painter of wild animals; the latter’s plaster “Wounded 
Leopard,” gripping the arrow which has pierced its shoul- 
der, is a fine piece of realism the tenseness of which he 
has rarely excelled. At the same time it is unjust to Mr. 
Swan to think of him only as an animal artist, as those who 
remember his beautiful human ideal, the “ Fata Morgana,” 
can testify, and even here there is masterly modelling of the 
human figure in his “ Boy and bear cubs.” The truth, 
however, about his art is that form always interests him 
more than face, that litheness of body, sinuousness of move- 
ment, appeal to his sculptural feeling in a way that the 
human countenance does not. And in this he differs so 
materially from Mr. Brock, whose sense is mainly for faith- 
ful portraiture in which the face is the first consideration. 
One cannot imagine Mr. Swan making even a tolerable 
success of Mr. Gladstone, any more than one can conceive 
Mr. Brock setting seriously to work on, let us say, a “ Puma 
and Macaw.” 

Mr. George Frampton, the most recent and perhaps 
the most versatile of the Academy sculptors, shows his 
diploma work, a marble bust of the Marchioness of Granby ; 
a bronze head of Mr. Alfred East, which is frankly realistic 
compared with the classic dignity of the first; a marble 
relief for the Glasgow School of Art ; a “Chaucer” bust ; 
and two bronze heads, “ The Lady of the Isle of Avelyon” 
and “Lyonors,” which exemplify the rich fancy and love 
for colour that distinguish the more decorative work of 
Mr. Gilbert and the late Onslow Ford. Some recent por- 
traits by the latter find a place here, and there is also his 
small but triumphant silver group, “St. George and the 
Dragon.” But best of all the dead artist’s exhibits is his 
“ Snowdrift,” a marble statuette of a slight girl nude, asleep 
on white snow, superimposed on a bed of ice, wrought 
under the most tender and delicate inspiration. Mr. 
Colton’s allegorical plaster group, “The Springtide of 
Life,” stands hard by. In this the little maid and the baby 
boy are very immature figures, and, contrasting them with 
the man and woman in the same artist’s “Crown of Love,” 
one is forced to admit that his really delicate touch finds its 
happier expression in the rendering of younger youth. We 
have heard Mr. Colton’s work described as painstaking 
studies from the nude, and the figures in the “Crown of 
Love,” the original of which was in the Academy two years 
ago and charmed by its poetical conception and finished 
execution, lend colour to this suggestion of his limitations. 
These have, perhaps, a little too much naturalism, a little 
over-insistance on anatomical details; the intrinsic quality 
of his art appears under a fresh aspect in “ The Springtide 
of Life,” and enables us to divine more justly its complete 
character. To the conventional he is as relentless a ‘oe 
as the French Modern; but he is altogether free from 
grossness, and where, as in the later of these two works, his 
ultra-strong convictions on the mission of statuary do not 
clash with the tenderer side of his imagination, he pro- 
duces a great artistic success. Better known as an idealist 
of the nude, Mr. Andrea Lucchesi has this year nought but 
a draped bust in terra-cotta, called “ A Sunflower,” which is 
so Greek in feeling as to provoke comparison with Mr. 
Arthur Walker’s bas-relief, “The False Start.” Here we 
have modern jockeys, but the thin disguise does not conceal 
what the work may frankly wish to proclaim, its Parthe- 
nonesque character. Somewhat similar, though hardly as 
antique in conception, is Mr. Henry Price’s “Boadicea 
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urging the Britons to avenge her outraged daughters,” a 
large bas-relief, cleverly composed, and another bas-relief 
dealing with the same subject is contributed by Mr. S. 
Nicholson Babb. The deeper, more _ sculpturesque, 
character of this latter gives finer opportunities for the play 
of light and shade, the figure of the Queen in her chariot 
is humanly dramatic, and the tumult of the passion-torn 
mob is most ably rendered. 

Bigness of style distinguishes the bronze bust of the late 
John Brett, by Mr. T. Stirling Lee, the decorator of the 
Liverpool St. George’s Hall; considering that he does not 
set himself up as a portrait-artist, this is a wonderfully in- 
tuitive piece of modelling. There are also a pleasing 
breadth and dignity in Mr. Henry Pegram’s “A Sea Idyll,” 
a plaster bas-relief of three figures. From the Countess F. 
Gleichen comes a bronze bust of Herr Kubelik, showing 
the sapling figure of the musician, half-length, playing his 
violin. But this portrait has been shown before in another 
material. Mr. Drury’s “Innocence,” too, the marble bust 
of a little girl in a low-cut dress, tender and sweet as we 
now think it, has become a trifle staled by repetition. 


F. J. M. 





AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. 


S far as national characteristics may be said to have 
already developed themselves in the new Common- 
wealth, the average Australian is a franker, more outspoken 
type than the average Englishman. As there is less of 
the charm of mystery in the Australian woman, so is there 
less of the dignity of reserve in the Australian man. This 
characteristic might lead us to expect a vigorous Australian 
literature, an outspoken record of a shrewd and vigorous 
race, brought into contact with new conditions of life. 

In a sense, these expectations are fulfilled. The one 
distinctively Australian journal, the Bulletin, at once the 
Spectator and the Punch of Australia, is certainly the most 
outspoken, as it is probably one of the ablest papers in the 
world. It is representative as no other paper can hope to 
be: it permeates every city, every remote bush township, 
throughout the vast island-continent: its contributors are 
numbered by thousands ; and the records of countless lives 
lie crystallised in initialled paragraphs between the familiar 
red covers. 

The Bulletin, however, as a medium for a national 
literature, has the defects of its qualities. In its desire to 
be smart it is often vulgar ; its idea of humour—apart from 
politics—is almost confined to marital infidelity; and in 
its passionate crusade against conventionality, it feels itself 
bound to sneer at all morality and all religion—at all things 
that the conscience of humanity has agreed to respect. It 
has one religion, nationafity ; it has one policy, protection ; 
it has one literary ideal, conciseness and strength. 

Before the Bulletin consti’ ted itself the Meecenas- 
Thersites of the Australian literary world, Australian litera- 
ture was, as might be imagined, entirely English in 
sentiment. There is nothing distinctively Australian 
in Marcus Clarke’s famous book, For the Term of 
His Natural Life, which Lord Rosebery has declared 
“the most horrible of all novels”; an able and 
morbid-minded Englishman’s indictment of the convict 
system, in the mistaken form of fiction. There is nothing 
distinctively Australian (though it may seem paradoxical to 
say so of one often quoted as the representative poet of 
Australia) in the verse of Gordon, a transplanted English- 
man who won simultaneous laurels as jockey and poet ; rode 
well, wrote well; and shot himself to put a final seal on the 
value of his “criticism of life.” The “keen sense for 


natural beauty and manly admiration for healthy living” 
claimed for him by Marcus Clarke he assuredly had ; and a 
fine power of vigorous galloping verse. But nothing could 
be more unAustralian than his love for the classics, except 
perhaps the enthusiastic admiration for Shelley and Brown- 
ing, which is so prominent in all his writing. 

The weird melancholy that he found in the bush is a 
melancholy found only by those who see in it a dismal con- 
trast to their own garden-island of England. The impres- 
sion made on a poetic-minded Englishman is summed up in 
the often-quoted lines from the preface of Marcus Clarke to 
Gordon’s poems : 


“The Australian mountain-forests are funereal, secret, 
stern. Their solitude is desolation. They seem to stifle 
in their black gorges, a story of sullen despair. No tender 
sentiment is nourished in their shade. In other lands the 
dying year is mourned; the falling leaves dro lightly on his 
bier. In the Australian forests no leaves fall. The savage 
winds shout among the rock clefts. From the melancholy 
gums, strips of white bark hangandrustle. The very animal 
life of these frowning hills is either grotesque or ghostly. 
Great grey kangaroos hop noiselessly over the coarse grass. 
Flights of white cockatoos stream out, shrieking like evil 
souls. The sun suddenly sinks, and the mopoku burst out 
into terrible yells of semi-human laughter. . . . Allis 
fear-inspiring and gloomy.” 


This is not Australian. It is the impression made by 
certain aspects of Australian scenery, on an Englishman, 
and an English melancholiac, to boot. To the normal Aus- 
tralian the gum is not “ melancholy,” but the most beautiful 
tree in the world; to him there is nothing in the least 
“ grotesque” or “ghostly” about a kangaroo; and the 
mountains, far from raising in his soul a “ sentiment of 
defiant ferocity,” soothe him with their exquisite harmonies 
of gold and indigo. “That wild dreamland called the 
bush ” is no wild dreamland to the Australian, and no Aus- 
tralian would have written of “ our trees without shade, our 
flowers without perfume, our birds which cannot fly,” or 
called his country a “ fantastic land of monstrosities.” 

The school of writers fostered by the Bulletin, men like 
Paterson,* Lawson, Daly, Dyson, Quinn, Brady, and Ogilvie 
—all of whom made their name through this journal, and 
most of whose volumes were published by it—are genuinely 
Australian ; of that there can be no doubt. Paterson is an 
Australian poet as Gordon or Kendall was not: in his 
absence of the higher notes of poetry, in his contempt for 
romance and for philosophic thought, as well as in his 
shrewdness, his keen appreciation of superficial natural 
beauties, his worship of horseflesh and of physical courage. 

Mr. Lawson is also representatively Australian, but 
represents the views of those Australians to whom fate has 
assigned an inferior seat at the theatre of life. Like Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, he has been accused of holding a brief for 
the devil; certainly he describes the gloomier aspects of 
existence in the “back-blocks” with an ironic pathos, a 
stern economy of emotions and morals, a pitiless realism, 
that is making the “ swagman” and the bush shanty, the 
troubles of the “pre-selector” and the “boundary rider,” 
the sordid struggle for life made against rabbits and drought 
by those who go on the land in the “ Never Never” country, 
so familiar to English readers that there is danger of their 
assuming that this is the whole truth of Australian country 
life, and not merely a partial truth of the least desirable por- 
tion of it, and even that modified through the writer’s pessi- 
mistic temperament.t 

Mr. Lawson is, it is true, less of a pessimist in his verse 
than in his prose, and there are poems in Zn the Days when 
the World was Wide which are of a higher mood than any 
yet heard in distinctively Australian poetry. 





* Paterson’s and Lawson’s poems were published by Messrs. 
Angus and Robertson, of Sydney. The Bulletin Company is 
responsible for most of the rest. 


_, + The Country That I Come From, two volumes just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood, and many essays and tales in 
Blackwoods Magazine. 
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If taken as a whole, the modern school of writers that 
has grown up under the Pulletin’s xgis, though direct in 
manner and forcible in expression, are, when not inspired 
by a mere youthful spirit of revolt, devoid of any real 
originality in their matter, if the thoughts and emotions 
they express are too often either trite or trivial, more suited, 
in fact, to journalism than to literature; yet the fact that 
so many editions of Australian writers in prose and poetry, 
and especially poetry, have been called for of recent years by 
a people hitherto considered no lovers of books, and withal 
extremely prosaic and matter-of-fact, is a healthy sign for the 
future of Australian literature. We may not perhaps have 
long to wait for the rise of the “ poet yet to be,” of whom a 
New Zealand poet sings—a writer of genius who will add 
sanity to inspiration, and will see Australian “ life steadily, 
and see it whole.” 


2. 





MOTOR BICYCLES. 


OOD roads across a country are like thoughtful 
wrinkles on the brow, they are an outward sign of 
inward grace. There are plenty of them in England, and 
on the motor bicycle alone are we apparently allowed to 
enjoy the fulness of that grace with exercise at will 
and without fatigue. It is true that the two motor 
bicycles which I got from different makers required some 
intelligent attention before starting for a 600 miles trip 
with no more repair equipment than could be contained 
in a bicycle tool bag. The electrical arrangement in both 
cases bore clear signs of ignorance or thoughtless arrange- 
ment, so without further tests I selected one of the 
machines, pulled all the connections out, put new wires in 
everywhere, sheltered from rain those parts which were 
exposed to rain, and from oil those parts which were ex- 
posed to oil. As a consequence I have never been given by 
this part of the equipment a moment’s anxiety, although the 
many present users of the motor bicycle will say that 


the “sparking” is the first and most frequent cause of 
trouble. 


I rarely propose to go further than eighty miles each 
day, and now that petrol is available in every town of my 
projected trips I take no further trouble on the score of 
extra storage. The bicycle itself is a straightforward and 
well-known appliance, its repairers are many, and _ its 
spare parts easily accessible, their replacement involves no 
heavy machine tools, so that all anxiety on that head 1s 
safely abandoned. The motor is simple and entirely ac- 
cessible. It is cooled by the air which passes over it as it 
moves, so that its freedom from circulating pumps and sub- 
sidiary parts enables it to be relied on with an implicit trust. 
At the worst I can pedal it home like a safety. 


My test run was from London to Oxford, Oxford to 
Gloucester, Gloucester to a neighbouring country house, 
from that house to Cheltenham, thence to Cirencester, and 
so on to St. Neots and Cambridge. and thence back to 
London, all in an interval of time which is measured by a 
week-end. 


It is true that on some occasions I passed a police con- 
stable who felt it his duty to cast doubtful glances at my 
machine. He was probably revolving in his mind whether 
I was a motorist or a cyclist, whether a malefactor or a 
citizen. His frowns were not due to my endangering the 
public for I obviously was not. Nevertheless, discretion has 
since suggested a plan for solving his technical difficulties, 
namely, to cease to use the motor and continue my unin- 


terrupted course by the use of the pedals. I rather believe 
that my mount thereupon becomes a bicycle and not a motor 
car, and my pace immediately becomes legal. In passing 
through Cirencester a particularly inquiring policeman 
raised a fat but authoritative hand and within three yards I 
had dismounted, although my pace at the time of his impos- 
ing movement was perhaps not less than twenty to twenty- 
three miles an hour, he told me that I was moving at four- 
teen miles an hour, and with a mental quibble, which I 
tiust I may be forgiven, I assured him I was 
doing nothing of the kind. “Witness how quickly 
I stopped.” He was not convinced, but I was not 
summoned. Here I would like to draw attention to the 
cardinal engineering feature which makes any pace safe in 
an uncrowded road. Safety is a matter of brakes. With 
two powerful rim brakes I can pull up within twice the length 
cf my bicycle. 

Now, when travelling fast one’s sight sweeps over the 
ground ahead for a distance of about fifty yards, and had 
our legislators but thought of this simple fact, had they but 
made one little tour such as mine on a motor before legis- 
lating, they would have found that the prohibition of furious 
driving, coupled with insistence on adequate brakes, 
absolutely and entirely covers the whole field of necessary 
and useful automobile regulation. All the other difficulties 
solve themselves with the aid of the common law. 


For example, there is nothing more utterly abhorrent 
to the driver of a motor car, or a cycle for that matter, than 
the thought that he will run over any living creature, and 
this abhorrence is not entirely altruistic. A little dog who 
fails to realise that a car is moving because of the absence 
of the horse (and this is a very common occurrence) com- 
pels the driver to endure his obstruction for a kundred 
yards as he yelps and barks in front of the, to him, myste- 
rious vehicle. To run him down or even to pass over a 
hen may be as gravely dangerous to the driver of the car 
as it is to the dog or the hen. A pig is the worst animal of 
all, because of his slippery rotundity. A dog is something 
between the porker and the chicken from the point of view 
of the automobilist. 


Any and all of these introduce a slippery obstruction 
which yields or fails to yield in a direction which one cannot 
foresee which tends to draw one’s steering out of truth, and 
in general imperils the safety of the travellers. 

It is perfectly sure, therefore, that even a reckless 
bounder, so long as he is in possession of his senses, will 
take the greatest possible care not to run over any human 
being who may be in his path. He may blow his horn 
furiously, he may appear to be scorching up at a terrific 
pace which the pedestrian imagines to be utterly beyond 
control, but it is the driver who best knows to whom an 
accident is really most serious, the pedestrian or himself, 
and unquestionably it is more serious to himself. 

This leads to another interesting consideration, a con- 
sideration which will come home to every rider of an 
ordinary bicycle. When a pleasant and probably amiable 
country dame of good-farmer’s-wifely figure is about to step 
from the safety of the pavement into the dangers of the high 
road, when she does this oblivious of modern inventions 
with her back turned to oncoming traffic on the left, she has 
not calculated or indeed given any attention to the maxi- 
mum rate at which it is physically possible for her muscles 
to move her person forward. Normally she might take 
one step per second, and if the road width is equivalent to 
some ten or fifteen steps, any bicyclist or motor-car driver 
knows by instinct rather than by calculation that there is 
no possibility of her getting into his way, though there is 
every certainty that she will be frightened at his sudden 
appearance, passage, and disappearance. 

She translates her terror into a danger escaped, and 
thanks Providence exceedingly. This praiseworthy attitude 
of thankfulness, when the old woman is a Justice of the 
Peace or a constable is only reached eventually, and through 
the thorny and narrow way of misplaced vexation, aggra- 
vated by contempt of those who can practice such a pesti- 
lential pastime, and coloured with that tinge of jealousy 
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which every animal feels at the sight of a fleeter beast than 
himself. 

Even in this the motor bicyclist has manifold advantages. 
His general outline is so familiar, his noise is so much less 
portentous, the risk which he runs from collision so much 
more obvious (though, in fact, no greater), that instead of 
causing a nightmare he can only raise a flutter. When 
running by the side of a friend in a motor car I have found 
that horses which have stopped him for five minutes allowed 
me to pass unchallenged, and when to help him I held the 
horse’s head I was blessed, and he was d——d most un- 
fairly. 

With horses it is all a matter of habit. At Stoke, where 
a steam tramway had long infested the streets, puffing and 
smoking, silence and sweetness was introduced by an 
electric service, but the horses missed the accustomed noise, 
shied repeatedly at the new tramcars because of the absence 
of the engine. By now they have learnt, and are peaceful, 
and that is their relation to the motor “bike.” In con- 
clusion, I would say that since Whitsun last I have run 
3,000 miles, some of it at twenty miles an hour, a little at 
thirty ; that my repair bill has been £3, and my first outlay 
#50. I think that many others will do likewise. 


MERVYN O’GORMAN. 





AT SAN SEBASTIAN. 


PAIN’S trumpeters and drummers are practising in the 
sunshine among the Engl’sh tombs which look to- 
wards distant England from the back of San Sebastian’s 
proud little grey castle of La Mota with the dull red roofs. 
I cannot hear them for the roar of Biscay’s waves on the 
sand beneath my window, but I know they are doing it. 
They were at it yesterday and the day before at this hour ; 
and Spain is a land of method of sorts. An inefficient and 
an expert in couples. The latter shows what his cultivated 
talent can achieve, and then he storms at his colleague in 
the gusty southern way for a minute or two, and goes 
through his rataplanning again. And the echoes ring from 
the mellow English tombs set in the rock, and one hopes 
that if well-dried bones can hear the music, it is the kind 
they like. In 1813 and 1837 the bodies that owned the 
bones were buried here, with Spain’s willing assent. It 
is a fine spot for a sepulchre, on the rugged slant from the 
rock summit about five hundred feet above Biscay’s bay 
and the green water itself. The railings are broken a little, 
not much; and time with its lichens has wiped out not a 
few of the words cn the humbler monuments ; but, all con- 
sidered, it might be much worse, and one feels grateful to 
Spain that she has not, by special law, or otherwise, cbli- 
terated altogether these somewhat discomforting testimo- 
nies to her former domestic troubles and incapacity to get 
the better of them unaided. So far from this, she has set 
up a placard which declares that “it is forbidden to touch 
the tombs.” San Sebastian’s modish visitors stroll round 
here out of sight of the tall trim houses of the growing town 
and its crowded sands. They respect the notice, and do 
not touch ‘the tombs. But I have seen them shrug their 
shoulders, and no doubt the shrug has been the outward 
and significant witness to thoughts not altogether of the 
holiday kind. A.D. 1813 is a long time ago, yet there are 
Spaniards who read history and remember it, and the sack 
of San Sebastian was a bad business, both for Spain and 
us. 

Spain’s picturesque nursemaids, in clean prints and her 
shouting bare-legged children are enjoying themselves in 
the common way on the sands. The San Sebastian police- 
men are clothed after the model of our own. It does not 
suit the Basque nature at all, though it shows off the stal- 


wart Basque physique sufficiently well. Two of the San 
Sebastian policemen, black helmets and all, are engrossed 
with two knots of enchanted nursemaids by the bathing 
machines of Josefa Carasco. They lean their elbows on 
their upraised knees and laugh and laugh, as the Basque 
loves to do; nor do they leave all the chattering to their 
admirers. Their admirers’ small charges have built 
a series of superb circular fortresses on the sands. The 
Bay of Biscay is rapidly besieging these fortresses. Now 
the outer moat fills and crumbles, and now, with a devas- 
tating charge, one wave higher much than the rest sweeps 
bastions and half-moons level with its own fluid, and 
nature’s cards are once again shuffled for a fresh deal. The 
bells of that not unimposing church of Santa Maria, by 
which one ascends for the castle promenade, have started 
a call to prayer. Yesterday, somewhat later in the day, I 
found a couple of hundred women in black kneeling silently 
in this lofty church, while a resplendent priest kneeled also 
in silence before a shining, lighted altar. The women all 
wore badges on their backs, strung there with red ribbons. 
It had been the same at Fuenterrabia in the morning: a 
host of earnest, decorated women, some with as many as 
ten tapers burning by their knees. They were there as 
representative of the Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
For aught I know to the contrary, the bell is calling them 
to a continuance of this feast of prayer. I feel tempted 
towards the church, away from the nursemaids and children, 
to see if it may be so. The Basque women walk into a 
church as admirably as well-trained queens: such freedom 
of hips and solid swing of limbs. But, on consideration, | 
will stay where Iam. They were a well-dressed crowd of 
worshippers in the church yesterday, and from its perfumed 
and powdered faces I judge it hailed mainly from Madrid 
and other centres of urban civilisation. I am myself 
taking a rest from urban civilisation, and will therefore 
leave them alone. The hard-working peasant women of 
Guipuzcoa are much more interesting. This very morning 
I saw a bare-toed one of them put a copper into a church 
box labelled, “ Alms for the Pope”; and this morning, too, 
another of them, near the top of Mount Igueldo, gave me 
an earnest “Go with God!” while she arranged a weighty 
burden of half-charred fuel for her deeply-graven forehead. 
The nursemaids and children of the mighty under my 
window here are so many marionettes when contrasted with 
these toiling daughters of the soil. It is not told on their 
tombstones, but I believe many a Spanish peasant woman 
dies with the hoe in her hand. What Alfonso XIII. or 
the Pope of Rome would do without these much-enduring 
mothers of Spain is a harder question than the Pope or the 
King of Spain could answer off-hand. Still, their men 
also work, but with more regard for the preservation of 
their beauty. Their very caps are designed to keep their 
complexions perpetually in “sombra.” One sees many a 
tombstone by the wayside recording the death here of 
such an one—a man. Like enough, in most cases, the 
death is in all respects conventional: the watch has gone 
till it can go no longer. But, on the other hand, if you 
have ever met a throng of rural Spaniards returning, full 
of wine, from a saint’s-day “ fiesta,” you will readily admit 
that there may be ample scope here for accidents to be 
memorialised by tombstones. 

I do not know a holiday resort with such magnificent 
broad walks in its precincts. ‘This is the more creditable 
to San Sebastian, inasmuch as its area for urban develop- 
ment is strictly limited. The mountains press it closely 
Jandwards, and there is no interfering with the prerogatives 
of the Bay of Biscay. You have a famous, more or less 
shady, promenade along the Urumea for little short of 2 
mile, and there is quite enough water in the bustling 
streai.: to enable a Briton to appreciate our difficulties in 
crossing it in July, 1813, in the teeth of the French guns 
on the stream’s left bank. In these cooler days we should 
regard the attempt as Bedlam madness. We failed at first, 
and a month later, in a second attempt, succeeded. It 
seems to have been one of those frenzied enterprises in 
which safety, and not the devil, comes only to the hind- 
most. The leaders were pushed to certain destruction by 
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the irresistible force behind. Small wonder, perhaps, that 
when the left bank of the Urumea was secured and the town 
itself won, our men got out of hand and acted with infa- 
mous brutality towards the Spaniards of San Sebastian, 
who had looked to us as deliverers. Still, French his- 
torians rather overdo the narrative of our misdeeds on this 
thirty-first of August, 1813. They state, as if it were a 
matter of common and plain fact, that we destroyed San 
Sebastian with fire and the sword, because we were jealous 
of its commerce. For the same reason we smashed the 
cotton and porcelain factories in Barcelona and elsewhere, 
and in Andalusia ravaged the sugar plantations. We took 
Spain under our protection, in short, for the most sordid 
purposes, and, while shielding the country with the one 
hand, shaved it bare with the other. Really, this is giving 
us credit for craft of which we were not capable a century 
ago. It is a base accusation to boot, which has done us 
more mischief than we wot of; and it is scant comfort 
to realise that in this firing of the cramped little town we 
may have been the predestined means of assuring its pre- 
sent serene prosperity to Spain’s first bathing resort. A 
street or so only of the San Sebastian of 1813 remain, with 
an inscription which an Englishman had better read as 
inconspicuously as _ possible. Elsewhere the Basque 
fishermen and traders squeeze themselves into the high 
houses which fill the neck of territory between the castle 
and the mainland; while along the curving shores of the 
double bay the taller and sufficiently grandiose villas and 
hotels of a cosmopolitan pleasure spot announce San 
Sebastian’s matured era of ease. It is one of the more 
soothing recreations of the evening, just before the dinner 
hour, to watch the fishermen angle in the flowing tide of 
the Urumea for those excellent silvery fish which taste so 
agreeable as cutlets with “sauce venetienne.” The sport 
seems invariably good, sometimes excellent. The angling 
is done on the very site of our double assault of the bat- 
teries which here guarded the town. Nowadays, French 
and English come to San Sebastian with no hostile aims, 
and San Sebastian’s memory is not so keen but that it 
welcomes both alike. 

One writes of a place as one finds it; or at least me- 
thinks one ought. To me San Sebastian, even in June, 
seems none too warm. But this is due, of course, to the 
searching north-west wind which happens to be channelled 
upon the little red-roofed town between the islet of Santa 
Clara and the castle peninsula. The draughts created by 
this rather tiresome wind are strong. With it, too, come 
the billowy clouds which have so singular a knack of pack- 
ing in an hour or two for humid mischief. The rain falls, 
and half the population is straightway cloaked to the 
throat. So it is to-day, and so it was last night, when the 
waves curled on to the sands with quite a thunderous note. 
The vegetation in the “ paseos” and “ alamedas ” is not 
much more advanced towards exuberance than ours at 
home: very different to the French Riviera a fortnight 
from Midsummer Day. But, of course, this is all as it 
should be. They do not in Spain want frying-pans for 
their pleasure in July, August, and September. June is 
eckoned early in San Sebastian’s season. The hotels are 
al open and gaping; but they are not ready for more than 
an average number of visitors. The upholsterers are at 
work in them. So with the municipality of Guipuzcoa’s 
capital. They have put off the finishing touches to the 
town’s toilet as long as possible. The blessed word 
“mafiana” positively invited them to be slothful in 
preparation. Now only are they getting to work. The 
many public seats in the public places are, for example, 
being painted that they may look their best when the young 
King and his portmanteau come by-and-by to the modest 
little palace on the south-west side of the bay. It is a 
solemn truth that it is just as well San Sebastian is not 
yet in its dressy mood, for I know nothing more exasperat- 
ing in a small way than to sit down in a white suit on a 
newly-painted dark red bench—and be forced to endure the 
consequences. 


C. -E. 


A MEASURE OF SHIFTING SAND. 


II. 


T was past noon when we returned to the garret. 
Johnson and myself were all on fire for an immediate 
shift of camp. Powys, however, seemed to have little wish 
to accompany us. After some discussion it was agreed that 
Powys should remain in New York while we two went down 
to Katonah to spy out the land. 

A few matters had to be settled before we could start. 
Funds were low, and a visit had to be made to the shop 
of an old Jew with whom we had business relations. He 
was a second-hand clothes dealer at the down-town end of 
Sixth Avenue. A greasy, sallow creature, inclining to un- 
healthy fat, and an elder, I believe, at his little synagogue 
across the road. 

We sold him all the clothes we could spare, paid our 
landlady, expressed our baggage, and lunched riotously at 
Reynolds’s, just opposite the Jefferson Market. 

“ Now, Powsy,” said Johnson, as we left the restaurant, 
“you'll come and see us off at the Grand Central.” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Powsy,” continued Johnson, “did you ever see the 
Hotel Columbia? They’ve got an awful nice bar in the 
Hotel Columbia. Come on into the Hotel Columbia and 
let’s liquor up.” 


* * * * * 


Towards sunset I found myself outside the Grand 
Central Depét at Forty-second Street. On one arm 
T had a melancholy, on the other a raving, drunkard. 

Powys, the former, was weeping at the thought of 
“bidding us ajew.” Johnson, the latter, was shouting a 
sentimental song. “Then you'll remember—you'll remem- 
ber me.” 

I shook them both sharply. “Look here,” I said, 
savagely, “if you don’t take a brace, I'll leave you.” 

“ Now, Jan,” said Johnson, with a drunkard’s leer, “ do 
your duty whatever may come. And,” he continued, with 
the strange wisdom of the drunkard, “ that’s no sort of way 
to talk to drunkards. You ought to coax them. Y’ ought 
to shay, ‘ Look here, ol’ man, come ’n’ have ’nother drink.’” 

“Tl see you further first, my son. Powys!” 

“Yes, Jan,” he gurgled, in a monotonous chant, “ what 
a life! What a life! Keep your eye on the ca// Boy, and 
the Boy’ll see you through.” 

“Dry up, man. You're drunker than owls, both of 


” 


you. 

I took the tickets and saw to the bestowal of the 
baggage, the checks for which I pocketed. There were yet 
a few minutes before the train started, and with great 
trouble I piloted my two friends into a drug store. I 
explained that it was a saloon, and they were far too far 
gone to notice anything strange. 

“Will gin-fizzes do you ?” I asked. 

They were in that happy state in which even Gregory 
Powder would have been palatable. 

“Mix them two strong Bromo-Seltzers,” I said to the 
druggist. “Strong as you can. The strongest brand on 
the market.” 

“Strongest brand on the market,” echoed Powys, and 
as he seized the foaming glass he declaimed : 


* Ah, many a cup o’ this forbidden wine 
Must drown the memory of that insolence.” 


* * * * * 


Three minutes later we were on the platform of the 
car. Johnson, leaning over the rail, was bidding a maudlin 
farewell to Powys. 
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“What a life! What a life, Powsy!” 

“ Farewell, dear frenge, for I must needs be gone.” 

“So long, Powys. Look out, man, or you'll be run 
over.” 

The train had started. Powys made a weak rush at 
the platform and failed to secure a footing. Strong hands 
plucked him violently back, and as we passed out of the 
depét I saw him in the midst of a little crowd, his clothes 
all dusty, his limp hands waving farewell. 

I turned into the car, to find Johnson buttonholing 
the conductor. 

“Now, none of your damn monkey-tricks,” he was 
saying. “You'll have to tell me when we get to White 
Plains, and you'll have to put me off at Katonah. You 
tumble ?” 

“ Sure.” 

“Say, can a wee buckshot get a drink aboard one o’ 
these cars?” 

“You'll find ice-water, I guess.” 

“ Ah, come off with your ice-water. I want a drink. 
I don’t want to wash. Can a wee buckshot get whisky ?” 

“Look here,” said the conductor, “ you lie up easy on 
your seat there ’n’ I'll get you all the rum you can shift. 
That’s straight goods I’m givin’ you.” 

This satisfied Johnson. He lay down in a corner-seat 
and was asleep in less than five minutes. Through the 
roar of the great train I heard the clang of the bell upon 
the engine. Now and again it roused the sleeper. He 
shifted uneasily. At such times his voice gurgled out a 
thyme learned at Koster and Bial’s some three weeks 
before : 

“The cable. The cable! 
They ring the bell, 
And they pull like —— 
And I’ll never go there any more.” 


Now it was dark, and we were running through wood- 
land. I was drowsy and fell asleep, waking up from time 
to time to hear Johnson inquiring about White Plains 
before relapsing into his drunken slumber. 

The train stopped at White Plains for some few 
minutes. 

“Say, Sport,” called the conductor, “here’s White 
Plains.” 

“Huh?” The man shook him by the arm. 

“White Plains,” he repeated, “this is White Plains.” 

Johnson lurched on to the car’s platform. It was a 
black still night with few stars. Thick darkness was on 
every side of us. From all around in the marshy lands at 
each side of the track came the hoarse croaking of in- 
numerable bull-frogs. 

“Damn little white about these plains,” he said, dis- 
eg “Say,” he cried, “are there any nice girls in 

hite Plains?” 

“Why, sure,” replied the conductor. “You can’t 
move forthem. Don’t you hear ’em singing ?” 

There was a general laugh from the passengers at our 
end of the car, and Johnson resumed his seat. 

The moon was risen when we left the train at Katonah 
Depit. 

In the pale light the main street of the little village 
showed up with a ghostly clearness. It lay below us 
rather, the road sloping down till it was lost in a clump of 
trees whose branches cast black, tremulous shadows in the 
dust. 

To our left, deep down, I caught a glimpse of steel-grey 
placid water. 

“Ts there a river here?” I asked. 

“Noce ; that’s the lake, Katonah Lake. It supplies 
N’ York with drinkin’ water.” 

The speaker piled our trunks upon a barrow, and 
marched before us to a white two-storied building with a 
long “ stoop,” which fronted almost directly on the railway 
track. This was the Katonah Hotel, where we meant to 
put up for the night. 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 
(To be continued.) 


THE RESCUE OF HAINAULT FOREST. 


R. EDWARD NORTH BUXTON’S scheme 
for perpetuating Hainault Forest is one of the 
most spirited projects ever launched in relation to open 
spaces. Open spaces in and around London fall 
into two classes. By far the larger number are 
commons—lands which have been subject to common 
rights from time immemorial, and which have been 
preserved for the public by the operation of those 
rights. When these natural open spaces were found 
to be insufficient for the needs of London, others were 
formed by the purchase of private parks, or of meadows 
and pastures almost ripe for building, but by some 
accident as yet saved from the builder. In the first 
category are such places as Clissold Park, Stoke New- 
ington and Brockwell Park, Dulwich ; in the second, 
Parliament Hill and the adjacent fields, added to Hamp- 
stead Heath, and the Hilly Fields at Lewisham. But in 
all these cases population was at the time of acquisition 
swarming round the spots acquired, and high building 
prices had to be paid — a circumstance which 
in turn restricted the area to be acquired. Mr. 
Buxton adopts a wiser course. He looks about for 
his open space while the advancing step of London 
is but heard in the distance. Consequently, he can 
obtain a large area at a small price, and he can afford 
to deal not merely with common lands and with lands 
still rough with gorse and bush, but with lands tilled 
and reaped for the last thirty years. 

All the lands which Mr. Buxton proposes to 
secure for the public were formerly waste and 
commonable lands of the Forest of Hainault. That 
forest was itself a part of the great Forest 
of Essex, or Waltham, the other member of which 
is familiar to London as Epping Forest. In point of 
fact, the names “ Epping” and ‘‘ Hainault” are merely 
local or popular names. The fact that Waltham Forest 
contained two large tracts of open woodland separated 
from each other by some miles of enclosure led to the 
popular view which treated Epping and Hainault as two 
separate forests. Epping Forest lay mainly on the ridge 
between the valley of the Roding (a stream which 
enters the Thames at Barking Creek) and the valley of 
the Lea; Hainault Forest on the high land to the east 
of the Roding. The Roding is avery modest stream in 
dry weather ; but in times of flood it made a tolerably 
effectual barrier between the two hill-sides in former days, 
and consequently difficulty of passage combined with 
distance to make the two open Forests distinct districts. 

There was also another note of difference. In 
Epping Forest the Crown owned no soil. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries the open woods passed 
by Crown grants to the lords of the various manors of 
the district, though the Crown’s rights of vert and 
venison, that is, the right of keeping the Forest zz 
statu quo asa preserve for deer, existed indiscriminately 
over the whole tract. In Hainault Forest, on the 
other hand, the King’s Woods comprised nearly 3,000 
acres. In days when enclosure was in favour, this was 
an important difference. Upon a disafforestation and 
enclosure the Crown allotment would be far larger in 
Hainault than in Epping. Accordingly the Office of 
Woods applied a different treatment in the two cases. 
They obtained (in 1851) an Act of Parliament for the 
disafforestation of Hainault ; while in Epping they 
contented themselves with the sale of the Crown’s 
frontal rights to the lords of manors. By this sale 
they realised the princely sum of £5,000, and nearly 
deprived London of its grandest recreation ground. 
In MHainault disafforestation was followed by 
enclosure. Under the first Act passed, the Crown 
received an allotment of 1,917 acres in respect 
of the 2,842 acres of open wood previously 
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belonging to the Queen. On this allotment were 
upwards of 100,000 trees, mostly of oak and hornbeam. 
These the Commissioners of Woods proceeded to fell 
and stub up; and in 1863 they were able to vaunt a 
rental of £4,000 year from the farms thus evolved from 
the most beautiful tract of woodland round London. For 
those who remember old Hainault say, that the timber 
there was much finer than on the Epping side, where 
lopping rights largely obtained. The rest of the open 
Forest of Hainault, some thousand acres lying on the 
north of the King’s Woods, was at first left unenclosed 
and in one piece. But private lords of manors were 
not slow to follow the example set by the Crown. 
The disafforested woods were first divided amongst 
the several parishes, and then each parish carried out 
an ordinary inclosure of its allotment. When this 
last process had been successfully accomplished, of the 
4,000 acres of beautifully timbered woodland open to 
the resort of all London, there remained but one tract 
of about 188 acres not reduced to the category of strictly 
private property. This fragment of wild forest lay in the 
parish of Lambourn, where the lord of the manor seems, 
for some reason, to have been sadly wanting in the 
natural and laudable desire to shut out the public and 
the commoners, and to form a wheat field or a game 
preserve. It is this bit of wvodland, still presenting 
that charming combination of tree and bush, glade and 
thicket, which distinguishes an old English forest from 
everything else, which forms the nucleus of Mr. Buxton’s 
scheme. From this starting point the rest of the scheme 
is naturally developed. Adjoining the forest allotment 
of Lambourn lay those of Chigwell and Dagenham. 
Here legal enclosures were carried out; but much of 
the land was left in its pristine woodland condi- 
tion ; and the owners readily fell in with Mr. Buxton’s 
desire to form a considerable open space. Thus 
the total area reached about three hundred acres. 
Then Mr. Buxton made his great coup. He induced the 
Commissioners of Woods to give him the option of 
purchasing Fox Burrows Farm, 475 acres in extent, 
and the site of part of those King’s Woods, the 
destruction of which we have described. The land 
thus placed within the reach of the public, though 
now devoid of trees, is of singular charm. It rises in 
two places to a height of nearly three hundred feet 
above the sea, and its long slopes fall to lower levels 
in over-lapping and gentle curves. It will form 
a high and breezy open space, invaluable to London. 

We say to London, for London is rapidly ap- 
proaching the once remote districts of Lambourn 
and Chigwell. Within. an easy walk of Fox 
Burrows Farm are Romford and Ilford, both to all 
intents and purposes suburbs of London. Romford, 
once a sleepy little market town, now numbers 13,000 
inhabitants, an increase of some 30 per cent. in the last 
decade. Ilford claims to show the most rapid growth 
of all urban districts during the last years of the 
nineteenth century ; in 1891 she had less than 11,000 
inhabitants, now she numbers over 41,000. On 
the other side of the railway we have the astounding 
districts of Walthamstow and Leyton, which, in 1851, 
when Hainault Forest was included, contained together 
less than 9,000 souls, and which now account for 
114,000. Nearer London, but still outside the county, 
are East Ham, which contains nearly 96,000, and West 
Ham, which lies about Stratford Station, and is big 
enough to rank amongst the large towns of the king- 
dom. In the last fifty years it has grown from less 
than 20,000 to more than 267,000, a population which, 
if we mistake not, exceeds that of the little South 
African Republic which has occupied the attention of 
this country so largely for the last five years. 

We have spoken hitherto of the main block of land 
to be secured. But there is an outlying piece of the old 
Forest which is also offered to the public. Ata short 
distance from Woodford Station on the Epping Line, 
and still closer to the new loop line which is to connect 


Ilford and Woodford, are some hundred acres of 
natural woodland known as Grange Hill Forest. It is 
a beautiful piece of open wood, unchanged in character 
since the days when it was still subject to the Forest 
Laws. Apparently it was always detached from the 
main body of the Forest, and at one time enjoyed 
the quaint name of Tom at Wood’s Hill. Of this 
land Mr. Buxton has an offer of seventy acres. Nor 
does his scheme end with the rescue of these high- 
lying portions of Hainault Forest. He strongly advo- 
cates the addition of some of the flat lands bordering 
on the course of the new line, to form cricket and foot- 
ball grounds for East London. The London Playing 
Fields Committee would do well to interest themselves 
in this part of the project. 

Now, what is to be paid for the land thus brought 
by tactful negotiation within reach of the public ? 
Grange Hill Forest is almost in the building market, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that it should be 
valued at £100 an acre; the seventy acres offered 
would thus cost £7,000. The main block of Hainault 
Forest, 780 acres in all, is to be had for £20,000; a 
sum which works out at about £25 an acre. This, it 
will be seen, is less than bare agricultural value. 
In fact, that which makes Mr. Buxton’s scheme 
especially interesting is just this—that for the first time 
a purchase is being made for the nation on the same 
principles as actuate a far-seeing investor. The land 
is being bought before it has attained that high 
value which must accrue to it from the growth of 
London. If only other towns would follow this example 
and provide for the future, their inhabitants would 
benefit beyond words in health, in the amenities of 
life, and in their pockets. 

Under such circumstances there can be no difficulty 
in raising the trifling sum required. There is quite a 
plethora of public authorities to co-operate. Romford, 
Ilford, East Ham, West Ham, are all vitally interested. 
The Corporation of London having already the custody 
of Epping Forest, will miss a great opportunity if 
it does not also take a leading part in financing the 
present scheme ; in such case probably no fitter guar- 
dian of the sister-forest could be found. But the Lon- 
don County Council will doubtless step into the gap, if 
there should be one. It has always shown a 
statesmanlike appreciation of the necessity of open 
spaces ; and (though this is a small matter) it has a 
special interest in Grange Hill Forest from the imme- 
diate proximity of the Claybury Hill Asylum. We will 
not stop to turn £27,000 into rates; it may fairly be 
said that upon the large bodies of ratepayers concerned 
the burden would be unfelt, if the whole cost were de- 
frayed out of the income of one year. It will argue 
poorly for the municipal wisdom of London if next 
Session does not see a comprehensive measure for the 
rescue of Hainault Forest, 

ROBERT HUNTER. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MunIcEPs. 


THE CORONATION PUZZLE. 


Sir Epwarp BraApForp must be the most unpopular 
man in England. He has issued a lengthy notice con- 
taining his orders for the regulation of traffic along the 
route of the Coronation and Royal processions. What 
these regulations mean precisely we do not know, and, 
to be frank, have not attempted to discover; but all 
authorities differ in their interpretation. The single 
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point of agreement is that they inflict the greatest 
conceivable annoyance on the public. Everyone must 
be in his seat, or on the pavement, several hours 
before the King starts, and how visitors from the 
suburbs are to be in time no one has yet ventured to 
say. No doubt Sir Edward means well, and having 
muddled the C.I.V. affair, is determined to secure 
order on the 26th and 27th. It is, moreover, somewhat 
strange that these remarkable interferences with the 
liberty of the subject are all due to a single official 
without responsibility to any representative body. 
Regulation of traffic in London streets falls naturally 
within the province of the municipal authorities of 
London. Had rules been framed by the County 
Council and the Corporation, or by a joint committee 
on which the Home Secretary might be represented, 
they would at least have been intelligible, and might 
even have exhibited some regard for the convenience 
of the sightseers, for whose benefit, after all, the 
second day’s progress is designed. ‘‘ Polizeilich 
verboten” may be well enough in Berlin. In London 
it is not saved from being exasperating by becoming 
ludicrous. 


MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 

The United States Consul in Liverpool has recently 
reported to his Government on municipal socialism 
in Great Britain. He explains the term as ‘‘the 
ownership and operation of certain undertakings 
and enterprises by the municipality for the public 
good,” and confines it to those ‘‘ undertakings which 
are by their nature public or semi-public in their func- 
tions and which are of necessity more or less mono- 
polies.” During the last quarter of a century there 
has been a quiet but gradually increasing development 
in this direction, and the capital invested in muni- 
cipal undertakings has grown from $465,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000. There are in Great Britain 931 muni- 
cipalities owning waterworks, ninety-nine owning 
_ tramways, 240 owning gas works, and 181 supplying 
electricity. Amongst the curiosities of municipal con- 
cerns, it is reported that the corporations of Harrogate 
and Leamington maintain two of the finest Turkish 
baths in England, and that Harrogate gives firework 
displays at municipal cost. Manchester owns shares 
in its ship canal; Sheffield erects shops and business 
premises ; the northern townships outside London pro- 
vide theatrical and variety entertainments ; Torquay 
has a rabbit warren and Colchester an oyster fishery ; 
St. Helens supplies sterilised milk; Doncaster and 
Chester own racecourses and Bournemouth golf-links ; 
West Ham runs a stone-flag factory and Bradford a 
hotel; Bristol has municipalised its docks, while Notting- 
ham was the first city to possess a municipal University 
College. The Consul pays particular attention to the 
results of the housing questionasseenat Liverpool. There 
are in Liverpool two principal slum areas, and when 
the corporation commenced operations it was esti- 
mated that these areas contained 22,000 houses—all 
insanitary, and mostly back-to-back, and consisting of 
three rooms one above the other. Of this number the 
corporation have demolished about 8,000 and private 
owners 4,000, thus leaving 10,000 still to be dealt with. 
To meet the wants of the dispossessed tenants, blocks 
or flats, three or four storeys high, are erected. The 
fixtures are simple but substantial, and superior to those 
provided by private landlords. The rentals vary from 
- Is. od. per week for one room to 6s. per week for a 
four-roomed tenement. The rents are insufficient by 
about 2 per cent. to meet the cost of the dwellings, 
without counting anything towards a sinking fund, 
depreciation, &c., and the burden on local taxation 
amounts to a rate of 17d. in the pound. It will pro- 
bably take twelve years to complete the task of de- 
molishing the slums and providing for the dispossessed 
tenants, after which the corporation will take in hand 
the question of the better housing of the artisan and 


mechanic class. The Consul sums up by saying that, 
speaking generally, municipal government in Great 
Britain is honest, intelligent, and energetic, and that as 
a rule politics has but little to do with the engagement or 
retention of civic employés. It is refreshing, in these 
days, to find that we can occasionally give a few points 
to the Americans. 


PoTTERIES FEDERATION. 


This most interesting and unusual proposal has 
advanced another stage. Representatives of the 
boroughs and districts interested met at Hanley on 
Monday to formulate a representation to the Local 
Government Board. After some discussion it was 
resolved that the federated borough should be divided 
up into districts corresponding to the existing boroughs 
and larger urban districts, and that differential rating 
should be adopted for certain purposes, z.e., according 
to the present liabilities of the districts, all expenditure 
after amalgamation to be common to the federation. 
The discussion of other matters was adjourned. 


LAND REGISTRATION. 


The Registrar of the London Land Registry has 
issued a report on the work of his office during the 
three years of its existence. 32,268 properties, valued 
at £34,907,643,have been registered, and 21,875 other 
transactions (sale, mortgage, &c.) have been recorded. 
Office expenses are more than covered by fees. In 
1901, €.g., 16,015 registrations cost £43,200 and pro- 
duced an income of £61,706. ‘'38 per cent. of 
the cases are dealt with in less than a week, and 
involve not more than one attendance by the landowner 
or his solicitor.” Mr. Brickdale suggests that registra- 
tion with absolute title might be granted ‘‘ without 
putting the applicant to any serious expense” where 
four conditions are complied with —viz.: (1) Sale, 
under ordinary conditions, completed by possession ; 
(2) two years’ possessory title; (3) production and 
deposit of proper title deeds ; and (4) public advertise- 
ment. In theory land registration is the best system. 
But so much complaint has been made, notably by the 
Incorporated Law Society (the solicitors’ governing 
body) and the City Corporation, that an inquiry into 
the operation of the Act appears desirable. Mr. J. S. 
Rubinstein, a resolute critic of registration, writing to 
the law newspapers as one who has had practical 
experience of the system, sees “no benefit to com- 
pensate for the increased expense, delay, and trouble 
which registration now occasions on the sale or 
mortgage of property. The system of registration in 
this country is wholly different from any system else- 
where.” It is the system, be it observed, not the 
principle of land registration which is condemned. In 
Australasia, for instance, the Torrens Act gives satis- 
faction to everyone except solicitors, and in Guernsey 
also an admirable system prevails. 


A MunicipAL HISTORIOGRAPHER. 


With the publication of a third sumptuous volume, 
in which Mr. C. A. Vince continues the work of Mr. 
Bunce, the official History of the Corporation of 
Birmingham* is continued from 1885 to 1900. This, 
as the author admits, is not the most interesting 
period, but it at least shows how the progressive 
municipal activity of Mr. Chamberlain’s Radical days 
has been followed by sober and consistent administra- 
tion. The work of every committee is dealt with in 
much detail, the expenditure for each year being often 
given. Of these the most interesting is the story of the 
Welsh water scheme, with its struggle in Parliament 





* Birmingham: Cornish Bros. 423 pp. Large octavo. 12s. net. 
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its seventy square miles of land, and its model 
public-house. Other subjects of interest are the building 
of the Law Courts, the parks, and public works. The 
chapter on finance raises an important question in the 
‘*control of capital expenditure,” wherein it appears 
that the Council exercises too slight a check on its 
committees, and that all efforts to obtain an efficient 
check have hitherto failed. On page 41, however, Mr. 
Vince’s explanation of the advantage of issuing loans 
at a discount leaves much to be desired. A second 
financial point is that even in Birmingham the question 
of an efficient audit has beea raised, although the 
Council succeeded in putting it off. In his preface the 
author complains 


“that the pressure from outside to which a municipal 
council is subject is pressure that tends to expense, not to 
saving. It is true that the shri!l demand for expensive 
improvements is accompanied by the rumble of a constant 
demand for economy. But there is an important difference. 
The former demand is distinct and specific. The latter is 
commonly expressed in general terms giving no guidance.” 


Unfortunately that is equally true of the House of 
Commons. But this is almost the only expression of 
personal opinion which Mr. Vince has permitted him- 
self. The book, in fact, is rather a record of events 
than a history. To those who require an account of 
the organic details of a great town, or a model fora 


corporation history, Mr. Vince’s work should be 
valuable. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. ]} 





PERSONAL TALK. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News has provided that 
journal with the most potent argument against the 
practice of betting that it has yet advanced. It is not 
an argument that concerns itself with the morality or 
otherwise of staking money on horse races. It merely 
seeks to prove what a large number of men who attend 
race meetings regularly with brown straps across their 
backs will tell you in language that leaves nothing to 
be desired on the score of plainness, that backing horses 
is ‘‘a mug’s game.” The correspondent has taken 
the prophecies of two well-known racing experts 
employed by two well-known sporting papers for a short 
series of races, and imagined himself to have laid a 
pound on the horse recommended for each race during 
those days. His imaginary book came out about ten 
pounds to the bad on the recommendations of each 
tipster. It is possible that the tipsters themselves might 
contend that the test was not a fair one, but | do not 
think that the Dazly News need have any fear that the 
result would be different if it followed these tips through 
a whole season’s racing, and showed what the result of 
following them would be at the end. 





The moral arguments against betting are sound 
enough, but the fact remains that there are a 
great many people to whom they do not 
appeal. The only argument that does appeal to 
the many quite healthy-minded men who see no 
harm in staking such a sum as they can well afford 
on the chances of a certain horse winning a certain 
race, is that if they persist in this practice they 
will almost certainly lose a considerable amount 
of money. There can be very little doubt of this. In 
my undergraduate days it was the commonest thing to 
come across a man who was in the full tide of success 
at what was to him a most fascinating pursuit—that of 


making money without any trouble. But it was almost 
invariably the case that if you waited a few months, 
and asked the same man how his investments were 
turning out, he would tell you that he had given up the 
game—it was not good enough. And how many older 
racing men are there who would not tell you that if 
they had never made a bet in their lives they would be 
better off than they are ? 





THE system of betting with yourself and owing the 
money that you lose has much to recommend it. Once 
upon a time I knew a young man who told me that 
he had an infallible system of making money on 
a racecourse. He had got about £50 in the bank 
and proposed to use it as capital. He was to 
follow the tips of a certain sporting paper, and to con- 
tent himself with winning £10 over every one that 
turned out right. By this means he expected to 
make a modest competence, and declared that his ambi- 
tions went no higher. His system would demand his 
actual presence on the racecourse, but he said he did 
not mindthat. It was more amusing than sitting at a 
desk, and would eventually prove more lucrative. His 
only fear was that when the bookmakers discovered 
that he was bound to win in the long run they would 
refuse to do business with him; but he thought he 
might be able to get over that little drawback by 
dividing his investments amongst several of them. I 
said that I*thought the system seemed a sound one, 
but perhaps we had better try it on paper first and see 
how it actually worked out. 





WE did so. On the first day we lost on the first 
two races and won on the third. But the winner was a 
hot favourite, and we had to invest £75 to get the £10 
and what we had lost over the previous races. 
But we landed another winner, and ended the day 
exactly where we had begun. On the next day 
we won on the first race and were 430 to the good. 
All our other horses lost, and we finished up £40 
to the bad. On the third day none of our choices 
won until the last race. The betting on that horse 
was 4 to 1, and we had to invest something short of 
45,000 to get back the £40 on our four winners. 
That cured us both. “ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSORS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND THE BREAD TAX. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—If the letter of your correspondent Mr. A. C. 
Pigov is to be taken as a sample of academic wisdom, | 
fear the hod-men and day labourers in the field of prac- 
tical economics cannot count much on the help of the 
teachers of economic science. The “shilling duty” on 
corn has not been imposed for revenue purposes, as your 
correspondent discovers in his P.S., but even if it had it 
is surely the plain duty of those set up to be our guides 
in political ecoriomy to examine the tax without prejudice 
or political animus in order to discover whether it is good 
or vicious. 

We are all, from one point of view, in sympathy with 
Mr. John Morley, but it does not follow, because we may 
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desire to make the working man smart for his ignorant 
and passionate support of a ruinous war policy, that we 
should therefore vote for taxes in themselves vicious, and 
I think Mr. Morley was wrong, both from an economic 
and a party point of view, when he voted for the increased 
tea duty and for the export duty on coal. Surely, if we 
are to impart an educative attribute to a tax, the first point 
to be determined is whether its operation is calculated 
to afford the instruction desired. If not, then that argu- 
ment in favour of the tax vanishes. I venture to think 
that, should Mr. Morley turn his penetrating intellect to 
this aspect of the question, he will discover that neither 
the tea duty nor the coal tax are to be depended upon to 
teach the masses of the people anything. At first a tax 
freshly imposed may remind its victims of the origin cf 
their augmented hardships, but soon that origin is by the 
multitude forgotten, and a vague discontent alone remains 
wnose mora! value as an educator in sound political prin- 
ciples is well-nigh infinitesimal. 


But if Mr. Morley went astray, may we not place his 
mistake in no small measure to the debit of those dumb 
professorial exponents of the dismal science—dismal, 
indeed, im the hands of most of them—who neglect to 
instruct us, the humble workers, politicians, journalists, 
mere accountants, and plodders among statistics in the 
principles of taxation ? Until the day comes, dreamed 
of by gentle revolutionists like Peter Krapotkin, when 
every man shall be a law unto himself, and require 
neither police to guard him, soldiers to slay and steal for 
him, nor magistrates to judge him, we must all pay taxes. 
And the more socialistic our national and municipal life 
becomes the more our taxes must multiply. It is conse- 
quently of the highest importance that there should be no 
tax money wasted. Each tax should be, so to say, clean, 
a direct transfer of so much fluid wealth from the pockets 
of the people to the bank balances of the Treasury. All 
direct taxes are more or less of this “cleam” kind, the 
income-tax pre-eminently so, viciously inequitable though 
it is in many respects. Indirect taxes, on the other hand, 
invariably take far more out of the pockets of the :ndi- 
vidual who ultimately pays them than the Exchequer nets. 
Some indirect taxes, however, are less obnoxious than 
others, mainly because they strike commodities incapable 
of being produced within the country, or because they 
may help to keep noxious substances from being too cheap ; 
or, again, because they fall chiefly upon classes within a 
country whose means prevent them from feeling the loss 
arising through the surplus plunder intercepted by :nter- 
mediaries, through the sgueeze, to use a Chinese term. 


Speaking as a mere irresponsible theorist, I do not 
think any species of indirect taxation can be economically 
justified, not even the drink taxes, were it for no other 
reason than that they all tend to establish monopoly sys- 
tems of trading, whereby both the people who pay and the 
Treasury, which is supposed to receive, are defrauded. 
And just because indirect taxes have this consequence, no 
fervour of disciplinary zeal would ever drive me to vote 
for any new impost of the kind. They all increase dis- 
propertionately the poverty of the masses and stimulate 
unthrift. 

New, of all forms of indirect taxation, this corn duty 
is emphatically the worst, measured by the test just indi- 
cated. To begin with, it strikes articles of consumption 
most of which—all of which, except maize, rice, sago, ana 
tapioca—are producible within the country. Therefore is 
it protective, and protective to an extent far in excess of 
the poundage levyable by the State. I estimate that, what 
with interest on the extra capital now required to conduct 
the grain trade, the charges for bonded warehousing, and 
the “margins” exacted by both middlemen and retailers 
to protect them against contingencies, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s tiny-looking 1s. 1d. or so per quarter of wheat 
will mean an average minimum addition of 10 per cent. 
to the cost of bread to the consumer. Ten per cent. upon 
the bread of a family, which before the tax cost only 5s. 
per week, means 26s. a year, of which barely one half is 


received. by the Exchequer. That is a fortnight’s wages 
to many an agricultural labourer. 

The bread tax is consequently indefensible because 
of its wastefulness. It exhausts the body economic to a 
degree out of all proportion to its fruitfulness as a tax, 
and the mischief does not end there. Being a tax whose 
effect is to raise the price of commodities produced or 
producible within the country, it has the immediate effect 
of placing power in the hands of owners of land to raise 
agricultural rents in order to take for themselves, to con- 
vert to their own private uses, a tax unsanctioned by Par- 
liament in any open manner, and eminently conducive to 
the more rapid and effective impoverishment of classes 
above that of the mere day labourer. The nation thus 
stands to lose more, directly or indirectly, and the Treasury 
to gain less by this tax than by any other impost or group 
of imposts imaginable. And the educational value of the 
resultant misery stands a good chance, in a few years’ 
time, of being wil. If the hardships of bread taxes were 
calculated to teach the people political wisdom and 
moderation, how is it that the cast-iron tariffs of foreign 
nations and of our colonies continue to exist ? 

Instead of sitting apart in apathy or of spinning cob- 
webs and dubbing them “ principles,” it is surely time our 
teachers in political economy took this subject of taxation 
in hand, and in a high-minded, cant-eschewing spirit. Had 
they, for example, taught the nation in times of peace to 
object to indirect taxes for war purposes in toto; to de- 
mand restrictions upon the borrowing license of Parlia- 
ment; and to submit to no radical change in the estal- 
lished fiscal system of the country without an appeal 
ad hoc to the electorate, we should probably have escaped 
our present and prospective afflictions. As things are, the 
professor has been nearly as useless to us in the crisis as 
the priest—Yours, &c., 

A. J. Witson. 

Annandale, Atkins-road, Clapham Park, 

June 16, 1902. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your last issue you permitted me to make 
certain comments upon an article that appeared in 7'he 
Speaker entitled “Commercial Education and the Profes- 
sors of Political Economy.” I there ventured to questioa 
the justice of your attack upon the professors, and to sug- 
gest that their silence upon the subject of the corn tax, 
which you were uncharitable enough to attribute to mere 
somnolence, might possibly be due to other and more laud 
able motives. At the same time I was obliged to admit 
that, since the appearance of your article, the position of 
affairs has been changed by the recent speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I am now moved to address 
to you a few remarks in further discussion of the new situa- 
tion which his statement of policy seems to have created. 
But before doing this I should like to refer to a piece of 
information that has recently come into my possession. 
When you declared that the professors had been silent, and 
denounced them accordingly, and when, above all, you 
referred explicitly to the occupants of the chairs of Political 
Economy at “ Cambridge, Oxford, London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin” as “authorities of weight and reputation” who 
had been “ mute,” it did not occur to me to question your 
facts. But in imagining that adequate care had been taken 
to verify them I find that I was over-trustful. If you will 
turn to the Scotsman of April 18 last you will find there, 
over the signature of J. Shield Nicholson, Professor 
of Economics at Edinburgh University, a long article in 
which that distinguished writer very vigorously condemns 
both the corn tax ana the cheque duty. 

But, Sir, this is by the way. Accuracy is an academic 
virtue, and therefore one to which Zhe Speaker would not 
perhaps be unduly anxious to put forward a claim. That 
matter, therefore, being left aside, may I direct the atten- 
tion of your readers to the exact position that has been 
taken up by Sir Michael Hicks Beach? In the first place, 
the right honourable gentleman is reported to have said, 
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“T have proposed this corn duty as part of the permanent 
system of taxation” not merely, be it noted, as a tax to 
be continued during the next few years as a contribution 
towards the exceptional expenditure required for the settle- 
ment of South Africa, but as a permanent tax, which the 
poorest classes are always to be called upon to bear, whether 
our policy be peaceful or aggressive, and whether the 
burden of the more wealthy payers of income tax be reduced 
or not. This method of raising revenue by stretching the 
tax-gatherer’s net over the necessaries of the very poor must 
inevitably increase the sum total of sacrifice involved in the 
collection of any given sum. No student of economics 
would dispute this; and therefore when a corn tax is pro- 
posed, not on the ground that is called for by the temporary 
vogue of a war policy, but as a permanent measure, it ap- 
pears to be wholly incapable of valid defence. Its sup- 
porters, of course, reply that prices will not be affected, and 
they advance the most bare-faced statistical fallacies, mostly 
connected with the events of 1869, to bolster up this view. 
I will not waste your space by once again solemnly exposing 
these curious inversions of the post hoc ergo propter hoc 
argument, but will merely observe that here also all in- 
structed economists would be “ agin the Government,” and 
would accept Sir Edward Grey’s illustration that, “if they 
put a small weight upon one side of a pendulum, the pen- 
dulum would continue to swing, but they would alter the 
centre over which it swung.” It would not be maintained, 
indeed, that’ the effect on wheat prices would necessarily be 
measured by the full amount of the tax, but that the price 
of this commodity would tend to rise by something ap- 
proaching that amount, and the price of bread by rather 
more in proportion. I know that this admission may be 
caught hold of, and the question asked, “ How, if you 
grant the consumer may get off with a rise of less than a 
shilling, and even hint that it is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that American railways may find themselves obliged 
to contribute something to our revenue, can you be certain 
that the sacrifice inflicted upon our own people by this duty 
will be greater than that which another penny on the in- 
come tax would have brought about?” Without attempt- 
ing to discuss this point in detail I would reply, first, that 
no economist would expect the effect on wheat prices in 
England to be much less than a shilling; and secondly, 
that, besides their contribution to the revenue, the con- 
sumers of bread would have to pay a large sum to the 
agricultural, and ultimately to the land-owning, interest, 
and that this payment, in so far as it was made by the 
relatively poor to the relatively rich, would itself involve a 
considerable net loss of what academic students call 
“utility.” Consequently, I think it would be quite safe 
to claim a consensus of experts in favour of the opinion 
that to adopt the new duty as a permanent source of 
revenue would be to augment unnecessarily the suffering 
that all taxation must to some extent involve. 

But, Sir, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
content with telling us that the corn tax had come to stay. 
In spite of his insistence upon the fact that it was levied for 
revenue purposes, he practically announced his readiness 
favourably to consider the question of remitting it so far as 
colonial produce is concerned. I do not wish to misrepre- 
sent his attitude, and will quote his words as reported in the 
Times. “TI know,” he said, “that some persons have sug- 
gested that you should impose duties as against foreign 
nations—duties which do not exist as against foreign nations 
—in order to give an advantage to our colonies. That is 
not the policy of His Majesty’s Government. But it is our 
policy, adhering to our own principles, to do what we can 
to make trade between ourselves and our colonies freer, in 
order, as we believe, to promote the best rela- 
tions of the Empire.” If this means anything it can only 
mean that he is prepared to admit colonial corn free of duty, 
or in other words to make the first move towards the estab- 
lishment of a preferential tariff system within the Empire. I 
am reminded of an admirable sentiment that Mr. Stephen 
Phillips has put into the mouth of one of his characters : 


“The first step lies with us; then all the road, 
The long road, is with Fate.” 


The step that the Chancellor appears to contemplate is in 
itself a small matter, but so soon as we take it we shall 
find ourselves on an inclined plane. If the corn tax— 
on Sir Michael’s own showing a revenue tax—be re- 
mitted in favour of Canada, will not India be aggrieved if 
the tea duty is not remitted as against her ? And if we 
sacrifice part of our revenue in this way must we not make it 
up from some other source, and would not a duty on meat, 
from which New Zealand mutton could be exempted, be 
one admirably adapted “to promote the best relations of 
the Empire”? And furthermore, if we once adopt this 
principle of policy it will be almost impossible for us ever to 
reverse it. Imagine the friction that would result, imagine 
the grievance which Canada or Australia would feel them- 
selves to suffer, if a tax against foreigners, which gave to 
chem a special advantage in our markets, were afterwards 
repealed ! 

I will not dwell upon the economic loss that a preferen- 
tial tariff system, once developed, must inevitably inflict 
upon the mother country. Opponents would answer that 
“man does not live by bread alone,” or that “the life is 
more than meat and the body than raiment.” But 
surely those who would welcome so complete a reversal of 
cur whole fiscal policy as a means to the moral unification 
of the Empire may well be asked to consider once again 
whether the means they propose is really adapted to bring 
about the end that they and their opponents are agreed in 
desiring. Will there not be endless disputes, heart-burn- 
ings, jealousies, not mezely between England and her colo- 
nies, but also between one colony and another? And are 
we not paying a poor compliment to those who but lately 
bave fought for us so well if we think it necessary to begin 
purchasing, at the price of an import duty, the loyalty and 
devotion that have hitherto been given freely ? But, Sir, 
this aspect of the question has already been admirably 
argued by Sir Robert Giffen in the Nineteenth Century, and 
I will only add one word more. It sounds heroic and noble, 
no doubt, to say, “ Let us sacrifice our material advantage for 
a moral gain.” But before we commit ourselves beyond 
recall to such a policy, let us remember a famous saying, 
“Be not martyrs by mistake.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


A. C. Picou. 
King’s College, Cambridge, June 15. 


[We are delighted to learn from Mr. Pigou that a 
Scottish Professor had broken the “golden” silence of 
which we complained.—Eb., Speaker.] 


“YOUNG ENGLAND SOCIETY”? 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—While the Young Scots’ Society welcome 
other organisations, such as the Young Britons, it should 
be clearly understood that there is an essential difference 
between the societies, and I respectfully submit that Mr. 
Channing’s appeal is rot met in the Young Britons’ Society. 

The objects of that society are “to form an enlightened 
public opinion by ensuring the more thorough study of the 
history and principles of progressive politics and of social, 
industrial, and economic questions.” The aims of the 
Young Scots are “to stimulate interest in progressive poli- 
tics, to encourage the study of history, social and industrial 
science and economics, and generally to promote Liberal 
principles.” 

The Young Scots, it will therefore be seen, not only 
secure all that is contained in the other, dut divert it into 
the only ef fective channel for accomplishing reform. What 
is wanted is a “ Young England Society ” on the lines of the 
Young Scots.—Yours, &c., 


J. M. Hosce. 


5, Hartington-place, Edinburgh. 
June 16, 1902. 
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REVIEWS. 


A DEFENCE OF BOLINGBROKE. 


BOLINGBROKE AND His Times: THE SEQUEL. By Walter 
Sichel. Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net. 1902. 


THE second and concluding part of Mr. Sichel’s study of 
Bolingbroke exhibits the same characteristics that were dis- 
played in the volume reviewed in these columns a year ago. 
The biography will beyond doubt take high rank in our 
historical literature. Mr. Sichel has done for Bolingbroke 
what Spedding did for Bacon and Christie for the first Earl 
of Shaftesbury. All that can be said for their respective 
heroes has been said by these writers. ‘They have removed 
many of the misconceptions that were dominant at the 
time that they wrote, and they have made it possible 
for subsequent historians to pronounce a judgment which, 
though it may differ from their own, bears none the less 
unmistakable traces of their labours. 

The present work opens with Bolingbroke’s flight to 
France. Readers of the earlier volume will remember the 
energy with which Mr. Sichel combated the notion that his 
hero played traitor during the crisis that preceded the death 
of Queen Anne; and he again makes it clear that he left 
England without any intention of joining the Pretender. 
The situation, however, rapidly changes, and before we 
have turned many pages a letter arrives from the Prince. 
“The moment called,” comments the biographer, “his 
friends pressed, the die was cast, without hesitation his 
mind was made up.” He adds that this was the rashest 
and most regrettable step that Bolingbroke ever took. The 
adjectives certainly do not err on the side of severity, and 
the writer gives his readers some reasons why their judg- 
ment should be equally merciful. By inheritance, he says, 
James was the rightful King. The Georgian title was merely 
one of recent and conventional origin, the Revolution itself 
not thirty years old, and the Act of Settlement only four- 
teen. In England the nation was restless, and all Boling- 
broke’s old political friends were tending to become 
Jacobites. The King was governed by a gang of unworthy 
favourites, male and female. The army was discontented. 
Besides, Bolingbroke’s lapse was confined to a few months. 

Such are some of the reasons which appear to Mr. 
Sichel of sufficient importance to induce us to dismiss 
Bolingbroke’s conduct with a mild censure. The sketch, 
however, which is here presented to us of the Pretender 
and his entourage is little calculated to help us to explain 
or justify his adhesion. Never has that unfortunate prince 
been less flatteringly portrayed. He is described as equally 
wanting in head and heart, his adherents as self-seeking 
intriguers. The Stuart cause was represented by “a pup- 
pet among mountebanks.” Mr. Sichel insists so often on 
his hero’s insight and instinct for statesmanship that one 
wonders at his pleading that he took a considerable time 
in discovering the true nature of his employers. The 
weakest and worst of the writer’s arguments is that the 
attaindes “released Bolingbroke from any allegiance save 
to the party which had appealed to him.” One is remind2d 
of the Duc D’Aumale’s answer to Marshal Bazaine’s excuses 
for the surrender of Metz. The Marshal pleaded that after 
the fall of the Empire there was nothing left to fight for 
or to defend, and was reminded by the Duke that France 
itself remained. Mr. Sichel in like manner requires re- 
minding that England remained, and that neither impeach- 
ment nor anything else could release his hero from the 
obligation not to plunge his country into the horrors of 
civil war. It will be surprising if this work induces a single 
reader to regard Bolingbroke’s apostasy as a moral lapse 
less grave or indefensible than he had always thought it. 

After some years spent in retirement, Bolingbroke 
obtained permission to return to England, though his am- 
bition to address his countrymen from the House of Lords 


was never to be fulfilled. A large part of the volume is 
devoted to the contrast in policy and personality between 
Bolingbroke and Walpole. Mr. Sichel’s account of the 
reign of the great Whig Minister from the standpoint of 
the opposition possesses the merit of comparative novelty. 
Most people feel a certain gratitude to Walpole as the man 
who gave England the prolonged peace which after so many 
years of war she so imperatively needed. To our author, 
on the other hand, his foreign policy represents nothing 
but “ shilly-shally opportunism,” securing peace, indeed, for 
a time, but sowing the seeds of future disturbance. This 
part of the story, however, has been so recently and so ad- 
mirably told by Mr. Basil Williams that it is to his pages 
rather than to these that we should turn for the discussion 
of a most intricate problem. In regard to Walpole’s 
domestic administration, Mr. Sichel allows him to have 
been an able financier, but in every other respect he pro- 
ncunces the severest condemnation. Nobody can be en- 
thusiastic about a man who lacked the idealism of a Liberal, 
and was as little of a Democrat as any statesman that ever 
lived. But to Mr. Sichel Walpole appears as the great 
corrupter of England, a traitor to the Revolution and the 
Act of Settlement, substituting his personal ascendency 
for the authority of King and Parliament. Even the op- 
position to Walpole’s great financial scheme, the Excise 
Bill, appears to be regarded as justifiable. Despite this 
bias, the account of the organisation of the opposition is 
of great interest. The story of the Craftsman has never 
been properly told until now, and the identification of its 
authors is an important piece of historical reconstruction. 
The study of the Patriots is equally careful and elaborate. 
The political sketches, however, with which the book 
abounds exercise on the whole a most depressing effect. 
We are led to believe that, with the exception of Boling- 
broke and Windham and one or two less known men, there 
was scarcely one honourable politician to be found. Pul- 
teney and Carteret are very severely handled, the sketch 
of the latter forming, perhaps, the best example in the 
book of the writer’s faults of style and temper. 


The death of George I. is described as a crowning 
blow for Bolingbroke, and as marking the cessation of all 
personal ambition. Shortly after that event, quarrels 
broke out in the ranks of the Patriots, and the gravitation 
of the opposition to the court of Frederick the Little marks 
the moral collapse of the movement. Henceforward, 
though his interest in politics never flagged, and his in- 
fluence was felt in the speeches of Windham and in the 
ministerial changes that followed the fall of Walpole, 
Bolingbroke becomes the student and philosopher. His 
later personal life has never been told till now, and Mr. 
Sichel is to be unreservedly congratulated on this part of 
his performance. Over the first volume hung the dark 
shadow of profligacy and of the heartless treatment of an 
affectionate wife. ‘Through the present work shines the 
radiance of his love for his second wife, his affection for 
his sister, and his unchanging fidelity to his friends. Lord 
Chesterfield, who knew him well, justly described him as 
a most partial friend and a most bitter enemy. Boling- 
broke in retirement, his passions outgrown, surrounded by 
books and friends, saddened by misfortune and mellowed 
by age, is indeed a most sympathetic figure. 


The championship of Bolingbroke’s political and 
philosophical work is as whole-hearted as the defence of 
his public life. It is indeed a pity that his political tracts 
and his Letters on History are not more read. When Mr. 
Sichel describes him as the greatest master of prose since 
Milton, he forgets Swift; but his style certainly reaches a 
very high level. Criticism of the Patriot King is dis- 
armed by the assertions that its interpretation is to be 
sought not in George III. but in Queen Victoria and 
Edward VII., and that the development of Bolingbroke’s 
political ideas is to be found in the statesmanship of Chat- 
ham and the writings of Burke. His influence on Disraeli 
is known to every reader of the striking introduction to 
Sybil. Bolingbroke’s philosophical works are taken very 


seriously, and Mr. Leslie Stephen is charged with ignor- 
Into this controversy there is no 


ance and carelessness. 
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space to enter; but the points of resemblance between 
certain passages in his historical writings and those of 
Gibbon form an interesting chapter. Whatever may be 
thought of the value and originality of Bolingbroke’s 
works, they are at any rate those of a reflective and widely 
cultured man. To dismiss him as superficial is no less 
unjust than to describe him as heartless. 

Mr. Sichel’s style is never pedestrian ; but his distaste 
for the commonplace occasionally leads him into terrible 
monstrosities of expression. We read, for instance, that 
Gibbon “laid his fat and icy fingers on the historical 
aspects of the marvellous”; that a certain satire was 
“infused with a pang of throttled truth”; that George II. 
was a “pasteboard ogre,” and his eldest son a “ gimcrack 
marionette.” In a word, the style is of a piece with the 
rest of the book, brilliant but continually provoking the 
reader to protest. 

A perusal of the work, which is now completed, stirs 
again the hope that a writer may be found with the learn- 
ing, the patience, and the impartiality to write the history 
of England in the first half of the eighteenth century. It 
is at once the honour and the condemnation of Mr. Sichel’s 
volumes that they urgently necessitate such an undertaking. 


G. P. Goocn. 





SHAKESPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC. 
SHAKESPEARE IN Music. By Louis C. Elson. London: David 


Nutt. 6s. nett. 


“ Lawyers,” says Mr. Elson, in the final paragraph of 
his book, “have been amazed at Shakespeare’s legal refer- 
ences; physicians at his medical knowledge; theologians 
at his evident study of their polemics. We hope that we 
have shown by this book (and may its faults and shortcom- 
ings be pardoned for the sake of its intention) that the 
musician has more reason than any of these to join in the 
chorus of homage. Shakespeare loved our art, he under- 
stood it, and he most perfectly voiced its beauties to the 
world.” 


Mr. Etson is an agreeable gossip, who knows himself to 
be somewhat garrulous ; and his naive manner of forestall- 
ing what the critic will say about him is enough to soften a 
heart of stone. There is usually nothing so distressing as 
the thorough-going enthusiast, the man with a purpose, who 
rides his kobby till he is almost too sore to dismount. The 
best specimens of this type of mind are to be found in the 
whole-hog German admirers of Wagner—say Wolzogen or 
Chamberlain—though a metaphysical Scot like Mr. David 
Irvine can run them fairly close when he likes to enter the 
maze with them. Next, after the people who are always 
seeing wonderful, impossible things in Wagner, come the 
enthusiasts who imagine that Shakespeare understood every- 
thing, from law to music, from philosophy to medicine. 
Books on topics like these are apt to be somewhat thin in 
substance, and to bear traces of a too liberal use of the con- 
cordance and the commentary. Setting aside these general 
disadvantages, however, it must be admitted that Mr. Elson 
has produced a very interesting volume, that may be read 
with profit not only by Shakespeare scholars and musicians, 
but by the man in the street. He knows both sides of his 
subject thoroughly, and, apart from his discussions of 
Shakespeare, his book is a very pleasant introduction to the 
study of the music and manners of the Elizabethan age. 
The reader will find in it not only accurate information as 
to the instruments of that epoch, the manner of playing 
them, and the way in which our ancestors took their musical 
pleasures, but also a goodly number of specimens of the old 
music to Skakespeare’s songs, some of which, it is fairly 
safe to say, were used upon the stage in the dramatist’s own 
time. 

Personally I am not convinced, even after Mr. Elson’s 
elaborate citations, that Shakespeare’s knowledge of music 





was wide or deep enough to be worth making a fuss over. 
It would be quite possible to show, in similar style, that 
Ibsen was well up in banking and finance, and that the 
author of Cyrano de Bergerac has an intimate knowledge of 
the art of the pastrycook. Shakespeare, of course, wrote 
some exquisite things about the emotional effects of music ; 
but then what could he not write exquisitely about when he 
chose to let that magnificent verbal instrument of his have 
full play? As for any special acquaintance with the art, 
Mr. Elson’s pages have failed to demonstrate that the poet 
did much more than traffic in the contemporary common- 
places of musical terminology, as in these days one might 
talk casually of the brass and the wood-wind, of phrasing, of 
scoring, of pedalling, of the romantic and the classical in 
piano-playing, and so on. Indeed, Mr. Elson’s own pages 
show that all the terms used by Shakespeare, and the musical 
customs to which ke refers, must have been practically 
public property—even the proletariat, according to Mr. 
Elson, being at that time musical above the average. 


“Every gentleman,” he says, “dabbled in music to some 
degree, and, in addition to the viol-playing described in 
Chapter II., it was held to be necessary for every cultured 
person to be able to descant, or add a part to any melody 
that was sung. Nor was this singing confined to the upper 
classes; in the old English plays we find tinkers and tailors, 
millers and soldiers, in short, all classes, high and low, 
recreating themselves with vocal music.” 


The tinkers and the tailors no doubt did their best, and 
probably made up in enthusiasm for what they lacked in 
technique ; but the ear trembles at the thought of “ every 
cultured person” adding, extempore, a part to any melody 
he might hear! To most of us this pleasant foible of our 
ancestors would seem to indicate not that they were very 
musical, but quite the reverse. Mr. Elson, however, is very 
firm on the point, and reiterates, later on, that “in the 
Elizabethan day it was held to be part of a liberal education 
to be able to sing a second part to any melody that one might 
hear.” He hastens to add that if the composer “ desired a 
more intricate and more exact supporting voice,” he wrote it 
himself, and had it printed, so that there could be no mis- 
take about it. Evidently the complacent attempts of the 
“cultured person” were occasionally somewhat distressing— 
perhaps kis modern analogue may be found in the gentleman 
we hear “ singing seconds” in the hymns at the street corner. 
Mr. Elson himself does not seem quite able to make up his 
mind on the question. 


“Yn the preceding chapter,” he says subsequently, “ we 
have explained the written descant. Naturally, the 
freer descant which was improvised was of distinctly inferior 
quality; yet it speaks much for England’s musical abilities 
that every cultured person was able to add a descant to 
any melody at a first hearing,” 


—even if it was excruciatingly bad! But old Morley, in his 
Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke (1597), 


gives us a slight inkling of what the efforts of the cultured 
person must have been like. 


“As for singing upon a plain-song, it hath byn in times 
past in England (as every man knoweth), and is at this day, 
in other places, the greatest part of the usual Musicke 
which in any churches is sung; which indeed causeth me 
to marvel how men acquainted with musicke can delight to 
hear such confusion, as of force must bee amongste so many 
singing extempore. But some have stood in an opinion, 
which to me seemeth not very probable, that is, that men 
accustomed to descanting will sing together upon a plain- 
song without singing either false chords or forbidden descant 
one to another, which till I see I will ever think unpos- 
sible.” 


Morley had evidently “ been there” ; Mr. Elson kas not. 


His conclusion that “decidedly the English were a 
musical people in ancient times; more so than at present,” 
is thus highly disputable. The whole inquiry turns on the 


question, “ What is music ?” I think the fact that every- 
body joined in a song according to his own sweet will, even 
im church, and that every numbskull of a cultured person 
thought it as easy to add counterpoint to a tune as it was 
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to swear or to drink sack, clearly indicates not a high but 
a very low stage of musical culture. It all points to the art 
being in its mere infancy, when it was so little differentiated, 
technically and psychologically, from the ordinary workings 
of the everyday brain, that almost any Jack was as good as 
kis master in it—exception being made, of course, in favour 
of some half-dozen big souls, who saw more in music than 
the: cultured person of Mr. Elson or the clowns and min- 
strels of the Shakespearean plays. Shakespeare evidently 
had as much knowledge of the art as the average gentleman 
of the time; but there is no evidence to show that he had 
any more. 


Mr. Elson’s concluding chapter deals with some of the 
musical settings of Shakespearean subjects. Here is a 


splendid field for research and criticism; and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Elson passes over it so cursorily. Even 
in a mere list that disclaims any attempt at completeness, it 
is not easy to see why mention of Schumann’s Julius Cesar 
overture should be omitted, or why, after giving a paragraph 
to Ambroise Thomas's feeble Hamlet, Mr. Elson should say 


“there is considerable orchestral music founded upon 
Hamlet, but this also does not attain the level of the great 
subject.” 


What of the Hamlet overture and incidental music by 
Tschaikowsky ? If a second edition of his book is called 
for, Mr. Elson would do well to bring his final chapter up to 
date, and to incorporate in it a serious criticism of some of 
the finest settings of Shakespeare to music. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 





TRISH FAIRY STORIES. 


DONEGAL FAtrRyY STORIES. 


Collected and told by Seumas 
MacManus. 


London: Isbister and Co. 


At the present time, when the tendencies of most Irish 
writers are towards sombreness of thought and language, 
it is not uninteresting to find in Mr. MacManus a survival 
of the older school that was founded, nearly a century ago, 
by Carleton and his successors. Like them Mr. MacManus 
writes with vigour, and with a real knowledge of the Irish 
peasantry, but does not reach a style of any particular 
interest when writing in his own person, or bring out the 
finer notes of the language spoken by the peasants. To 
give a specimen of his manner in this book one may quote 
aimost anywhere: 


“Nancy and Shamus were man and wife and lived all 
alone together for forty years; but at length a good-for- 
nothing streel of a fellow named Rory, who lived close 
by, thought what a fine thing it would be if Shamus would 
die, and he could marry Nancy and get the house, farm, 
and all the stock. So he up and said to Nancy: 

“What a pity it is for such a fine-looking woman as 
you to be bothered with that ould, complainin’, good-for- 
nothing crony of a man that’s as full of pains and aches 
as an egg’s full'of meat.’” . . . &c. 


Such a style has a certain liveliness, yet when it is 
chosen by Irish writers, a great deal of what is most pre- 
cieus in the national life must be omitted from their work, 
or imperfectly expressed. On the other hand the rollicking 
ncte is present in the Irish character—present to an extent 
some writers of the day do not seem to be aware of—and it 
demands, if we chose to deal with it, a free rollicking style. 
In some of the dialogue of this book Mr. MacManus has 
caught she jovial note sharply and well, but the language of 
several of the stories has a familiarity that is not amusing, 
while it is without the intimate distinction good humorous 
writing requires, 


This volume, it need hardly be said, is addressed to 
the general public rather than to folk-lorists. Three or 
four cf the ten stories that are retold from the telling of 
the Donegal peasants are simple folk-tales, with no 
fairy or supernatural element whatever, and in the 
others, although wonders abound, there is little that has to 
d> with Irish fairy belief. Mr. MacManus is at his best 
in the directly humorous tales, such as “Conal and Donal 
and Taig,” which is excellently told. The supernatural 
stories have the wild imagination and variety that give 
charm to the inventions of the Gael, but here the writer’s 
method is less satisfactory. 

Many of the incidents, such as that in which a dead 
man comes in a new shape to help a young adventurer who 
had released his dead body from the bailiffs, and again that 
of the well with blood and honey coming to the top of it, are 
found in other collections of Irish folk-tales. Others, such 
as that of the wine-cellar and the man who goes down every 
morning to drink wine, seem out f keeping with the 
details of Irish life which the story-tellers usually adhere 
to when they are not dealing with anything that is avowedly 
a wonder. “ Manis the Miller” and several of the other 
stories are to be found in different forms in other parts of 
Ireland; indeed, with endless variety of detail, the same 
themes seem to be present wherever the folk-tale has sur- 
vived among the Gaels. On the whole, this book makes 
pleasant reading, and it is sure to delight children. It is 
well printed and brought out. The illustrations are 
numerous and are often fairly effective, yet the illustrator 
has not seen the Irish wonder world with a clear eye. It 
is to be feared that the old story-tellers, to whom the 
volume is gracefully dedicated, would be bewildered and 
perhaps scandalised if they could be shown the shape 
given to some of the characters they helped to create. 


J. M. SyNce. 





TOOLS AND THE MEN. 


THe AMERICAN WoRKMAN. By E. Levasseur. London: Fisher 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN some important regards the United States of America 
may be considered the most useful experimental laboratory 
for modern industrialism. The size and variety of her in- 
dustries, the energy and versatility of her business men, the 
composite character of her supply, of labour, and especially 
the rapidity and audacity of her recent manufacturing de- 
velopment make her an object of intense interest to sur- 
rounding nations, and of alarm to those who fail to recog- 
nise the commercial rivalry of nations as the most service- 
able mode of co-operation. It is natural that many vague 
notions regarding the actual conditions of American indus- 
try should be afloat, and this minutely laborious work of 
Professor Levasseur will serve to correct many false impres- 
sions and to impart definiteness to many true ones. To 
those who, having themselves no head for figures, would ex- 
cuse their laxity by the paradox, “La statistique c’est le 
mensonge en chiffres,” one can only retort that almost all 
our wider generalisations, the very platitudes which be- 
spatter our ordinary talk, derive ultimately from some sort 
of statistics. 

M. Levasseur’s volume is compact of figures and their 
interpretation. His business is to show exactly how the 
different classes of American workmen stand, economically, 
both as producers and consumers, and by carefully guarded 
inference to forecast their probable future. For this pur- 
pose it is necessary not only to present measurements of 
wages, hours, prices, &c., but to set forth a full picture of 
American industry from the standpoint of the worker, and 
to discuss the bearing upon his position of the great changes 
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in machinery of manufacture and of transport, which are 
revolutionising life in America even more rapidly than in 
Europe. 


M. Levasseur’s figures endorse fully the accepted view 
as to the greater intensity, average skill, and productivity 
of American labour, especially in factory work, as com- 
pared with French, German, and English labour. The 
textile and metal industries furnish abundant proof of this. 
The Frenchman is particularly struck with the deadly 
earnestness and the absolute silence which prevail during 
working hours. This energy, together with a correspon- 
dent eagerness to live well and continually to raise the 
standard of comfort, he regards as the chief causes of the 
high earnings of American workmen. Upon these factors 
far more than upon trade-unionism, socialistic legislation, 
co-operation, profit-sharing, and the like, the solid prospects 
of the American wage-earner in the future depend. 
M. Levasseur evidently thinks little of labour-organisation 
as a method of raising wages for labour as a mass, though 
he does not condemn collective bargaining or even strikes 
as methods of improving the condition of particular classes. 


The average workman’s wage in America works out 
at somewhere between $1.75 and $2 a day, or nearly twice 
that of a man in any European country. Nor is that offset, 
as is sometimes supposed, by higher prices. M. Levas- 
seur’s conclusion on this point is important : 


Ne Food, fuel, and kerosene are cheaper, or at least no 
higher, in the United States than in France; cloth and 
clothing are probably as cheap, and rents are quite as low 
when the size of the lodging is considered. The objects 
of ordinary consumption, thus, quantity and quality being 
the same, cost rather less in the United States than in 
France, and the prices paid by labouring people in the 
great cities of the United States are certainly as low as 
those prevailing in the larger French cities. Consequently, 
if nominal wages are nearly twice as high as in the United 
States, real wages must be fully twice as high.” 


Moreover, wages have risen pretty continuously from 1850 
to 1890, the period to which these investigations are chiefly 
confined. Not only among men, but among women and 
children, while wages are relatively high, there are very 
wide individual and class diversities, accentuated in 
America by the variety of races as well as by the freer 
stimuli applied to individual energy : 


“The wage-scale starts with small boys, who receive 
from 33 to 66 cents; passes to farm labourers, who receive 
from 33 cents to $1.33; to spinners and weavers, who earn 
on an average from $1 to $2; to craftsmen, who receive 
from $1.50 to $3; to machinists, who receive from $2 to $3; 
to members of the building trades, who make from $2.50 to 
$4; and, finally, to the highest-grade workmen of the glass, 
iron, and steel industries, who make from $5 to $10 a day.” 


Some of the most interesting tables are those measuring 
wages by States, and illustrating the influence of “ free 
land” in the West in raising wages there, though that cause 
of difference is fast disappearing. In discussing different 
kinds of wage, M. Levasseur corrects several common errors, 
as, for example, the belief that all, or nearly all, the work in 
factories is done by immigrants, and that few born Ameri- 
cans will enter domestic service. 


A very valuable summary of labour legislation and of 
the organisation of labour is given, and a detailed description 
of the famous Homestead and Pullman strikes gives colour 
and even sensation to a chapter of rigorous economic 
analysis. 

Two defects, neither involving blame, damage the com- 
pleteness of the work as a close survey of measured facts. 
One is the familiar difficulty of getting figures of actual 
retail prices and of expenditure wide and accurate enough 
for legitimate generalisation on the side of consumption. 
Though M. Levasseur uses the best sources, these are often 
poor enough, and are vitiated by the fact that an average 
working family in many grades cannot or will not keep 
accounts or permit them to be used. Even when many 
“budgets” are taken as a basis they are not “budgets” of 
normal families. 


The second defect is perhaps more serious, consisting 
in the fact that M. Levasseur’s own personal researches were 
made as far back as 1893, while many of his most important 
statistics are derived from the Census of 1890. Now, ten 
years is a long time in America, and during this last decade 
many American manufacturers have undergone complete 
revolutions, and a great new export trade in manufactures 
has come into existence. While a few later figures have 
been added to his repertoire by the author, or by the editor, 
in some excellent footnotes, it remains true that the picture 
given is rather that of the early nineties than of to-day. 


This defect is peculiarly felt in what is otherwise one 
of the most admirably-executed parts of M. Levasseur’s 
book, his account of the concentration of capital, and of its 
effects on the position of the labourer. The full power 
and meaning of the “trust” and other “combines” was not 
present to M. Levasseur in 1893, and he nowhere grasps its 
real significance for the workman either as consumer or as 
wage-earner. “The combination of producers,” he writes, 
“whether known as trust, ring, port, union, or syndicate, 
will undergo a great development in the approaching cen- 
tury, great enough perhaps to frighten Legislatures into 
threatening the freedom of commerce.” He nowhere re- 
cognises that when a strong trust or ring is formed “ free- 
dom of commerce” has already gone, and while admitting 
in general terms that “combinations which aim to control 
the market, and which oppress the merchant, the Jabourer, 
and the consumer, are reprehensible,” he does not seem to 
think anything need be done. He sets this grave issue 
aside with the suggestion that if trusts abuse their power to 
raise prices, outside competition must press in. 


It is characteristic of M. Levasseur that he should mis- 
understand the Trust, for it is the appearance of this pheno- 
menon that has completely upset the apple-cart of the in- 
dividualist school to which he is an adherent. The permea- 
tion of vast fields of industry by all sorts of combinations 
has virtually destroyed freedom of competition, and one of 
the effects in America is to place large masses of workers 
under the heel of great corporations, which, while they 
commonly have the intelligence to pay wages of efficiency, 
are remorseless in the other conditions of employment they 
impose. 


Now, M. Levasseur is neither a bigoted theorist nor a 
callous man. He recognises that in this rich country there 
is much undeserved poverty, that “the sweating system 
seems to have spread rather than contracted,” and that the 
worker is often unable to hold up his end in bargaining with 
rich corporations. But admirable as is his quantitative 
analysis, he has no understanding of the forces which deter- 
mine distribution, and in his final summary of “ Present 
Conditions and Future Prospects” descends to feeble 
platitudes and futile trivialities by way of economic theory. 
What are we to say of the economist who, with the cases of 
Messrs. Rockefeller, Gould, and Morgan before his eyes, 
generalises upon origins of wealth in the following terms: 
“The great fortunes made in business, by speculation, or by 
the growth in the value of real estate, are logical results of 
the peopling of an immense territory, and of the gigantic 
development, agricultural, commercial, and industrial, of 
the United States in the nineteenth century” ? M. Levas- 
seur looks to what he terms “ social and industrial patron- 
age” as a real remedy for poverty, under which, “ animated 
by a sympathy engendered of religion, philanthropy, or 
patriotism, man extends the hand of friendship to someone 
in an inferior position, and aids him to live, to educate him- 
self, and improve his morals.” Tolstoy once tried this sort 
of unctuous cure, and records his experiment in some 
chapters of “ What to do,” which one might recommend to 
M. Levasseur. 


It is a pity that he has marred the admirable service 
he renders as a collector of figures by such quite needless 
attempts at the theory of reform. 


J. A. H. 
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THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


The new issue of the ENcycLop#p1A BRITANNICA, constituting 
in Connection with the Existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition the Tenth Edition of that Work, and also Supplying 
a New, Distinctive, and Independent Library of Reference 
dealing with Recent Events and Developments; the second 
of the new volumes being Vol. XXVI. of the Complete 
Work. <A. and C. Black, and the “‘ Times” Office. 


THE second volume of the new supplement (from Austria- 
Hungary to Chicacole) bears out the high opinion which we 
formed of the first volume, and shows that a vast deal of 
intelligent labour has been bestowed upon the work by the 
editors, as well as by the contributors. Most of the illus- 
trations are excellent, and the printing could hardly be 
bettered. An ambitious prefatory essay is contributed by 
Mr. Edward Dicey, on recent political progress (during the 
last quarter of a century). It is a very clever attempt to 
generalise tendencies. These generalisations, like those of 
German professors of history, are of necessity superficial ; 
but they interest us all and can do no particular harm. On 
one point Mr. Dicey is perfectly right. He describes the 
period as one of war and preparations for war, and points 
out that several European countries have been brought t> 
the verge of bankruptcy by expenditure on armaments. “ [f 
you wish bankruptcy, prepare for war,” and hand yourselves 
over to the guidance of efficient military experts. 

Austria-Hungary properly receives a large amount of 
space, and the statistical information furnished is 
admirable. Much is said about the language ques- 
tion both here and in a separate contribution on 
Bohemia. We do not find the account of fiscal 
policy quite so good; nor is the parliamentary situa- 
tion elucidated, nor the importance of the dispute over the 
Ausgleich with Hungary adequately worked out. No less than 
fifteen pages are devoted to Canada, divjded into (1) geo- 
graphy and statistics, (2) agriculture, (3) history since the 
confederation. The third part is the least satisfactory. 

Some suspicion of the value of the article on Cape 
Colony is suggested by the inclusion of “Cecil Rhodes, by 
Vindex,” in a small list of authorities, and by the declara- 
tion that the manufacture of Long Tom at Kimberley was 
“one of the most striking incidents of the war.” Mr. Alfred 
Hillier, the writer, talks of Mr. Rhodes’s “ yeoman service,” 
and indulges in a biography of his hero which might have 
been left to the writer of an article under the letter R, to 
which we look forward with horror. Upon the British 
Empire at large, Miss Flora Shaw discourses “ currente 
calamo.” So long as the Empire continues to expand and 
waste money, the heroine of the Jameson Raid will con- 
tinue to praise and glorify its name. But she is almost 
always readable. 

This second volume is certainly very geographical. 
“ B” seems to have been the letter retained by all nations 
for place names. Thus starting with Barcelona (three en- 
tries) we come to Bareilly, Barentin, Bargazin, Bar Harbor, 
Bari, Barili, Baring Land, Barisal, Barka, Barking, Barkly, 
Barletta, Barmen, and Barnard Castle. It is quite a relief 
after this mouthful to come upon three biographies—Sir 
Joseph Barnby, the York musician, William Barnes, the 
Dorsetshire poet, and Richard Barnfield, the first eulogist 
and imitator of Shakespeare, who (observes Mr. Gosse), 
“will always interest a certain number of readers, as being 
in his languid ‘ Italianate’ way a sort of ineffectual Mele- 
ager in the rich Elizabethan mythology.” Among the prin- 
cipal biographies are those of Bagehot (interesting, but not 
well written), Bancroft, and Beaconsfield (by Frederic 
Greenwood)—a brilliant essay. Disraeli’s character is 
illustrated by many sparkling phrases from the novels, but 
best summed up perhaps in the sentence, “ Woman was to 
him a toy, man a machine.” The article on Bismarck, by 
J. W. Headlam, with a fine full-page reproduction of Len- 
bach’s portrait, is too impersonal. Browning and Carlyle 
are by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who finds “certain points of 
affinity ” between the two—as protestants against the mate- 
rialistic or utilitarian view of life, 


. alist mind of Aristophanes. 


One of the most pleasant features of the second 
volume is a series of illustrated articles on English, 
French, German, and American caricature. Caricature is 
no doubt, a loose term ; but we cannot agree with one of the 
writers who makes it include “sympathetic social studies.” 
Caricature, we should have thought, involves satire or ridi- 
cule, and attains its end by exaggerating or distorting its 
subject. It is the burlesque of the pencil or brush. The 
American examples do not strike us as very good ; we could 
have spared them in exchange for a few specimens of the 
French and German schools. Bookbinding and book plates 
may be recommended to a select few. “ Chartered compa- 
nies ” contains much information and valuable references. It 
is odd, however, to find that “with the strict system of 
Government supervision enforced by the modern charters, 
it is not easy for the State to be involved against its will in 
foreign complications.” Has the writer realised that but 
for a certain Chartered Company there would have been no 
Jameson Raid? Apparently, he has not—if we may judge 
from the four pages devoted to the British South Africa 
Company. He should look back to page XIV. of the pre- 
fatory essay, where he will find Mr. Dicey saying: “In a 
similar way the Jameson Raid, which was undertaken with- 
out the knowledge, and most assuredly against the wishes, 
of either the Government or the people of Great Britain, 
placed that country in a position which forced her most 
reluctantly to go to war in order to protect her Imperial 
interests.” Finally, a word of praise should be bestowed on 
“ canals,” “ boilers,” and “ bridges,” also upon “ banking,” 
“bankruptcy,” and “ charities ”—a melancholy triology. 





NEIL’S EQUITES. 


Tue KNIGHTS OF ARISTOPHANES. Edited by Robert Alexander 
Neil, M.A., L.L.D. (Aberdeen). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. tos. 


THERE have been published last winter two editions of 
first-rate importance in Greek philology: Oxford gave 
us in Monro’s Odyssey XIL.-XXIV. the finished pro- 
duct of many years’ study and thinking; Cambridge re- 
plies with the late Mr. R. A. Neil’s Knights. It is a post- 
humous work; Mr. Neil died when the book ws half 
through the press, and it appears with a prefatory paper 
by two of his colleagues, who conceal themselves under the 
initials W. S. H. and L. W._ Ina brief, happily-express2d 
introduction they tell us that here are the fruits of five-and- 
twenty years’ work. Many a man of letters has left a 
bulkier and less adequate sum of achievement. It is a 
thoroughly masterly edition: the best praise is to try and 
sketch a few of its excellences. 

English scholarship has deserved peculiarly well of 
Aristophanes among ancient authors, ever since in the days 
of Canning and Frere he came into fashion as an Old 
Scourge for a New Democracy. Neil will be cited with 
Blaydes and Rutherford as a proof that we can beat the 
Germans at their own methods while realising virtues bor- 
rowed from the revived classical school of France and 
virtues of native growth. No matter what play is in his 
hand for the moment, the student will turn to this edition 
of the Knights because it is a comprehensive mastery of 
the Aristophanic spirit, diction, and circumstances focussed 
on a single comedy—the most brilliant comedy of all, many 
critics will agree. 

The introduction is imperfect but in no sense frag- 
mentary ; it traces a clear-drawn outline of the old comedy, 
its function and limitations, and of the essentially Nation- 
The names of Cousin and 
Meredith show us from the beginning that Neil was a true 
Scot in his freedom from the hole-and-corner specialising 
which despises and neglects the correlating of the ancients 
into the common scheme of letters and knowledge. So, 
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too, his commentary is rich in telling modern illustrations. 
It is free from the long-winded exhaustiveness which makes 
the commentaries of some good scholars who have not 
learned the French handling of notes, such wearisome 
reading; the flowery and the obvious are everywhere re- 
trenched. Where his note is long, it is long with stores 
of erudition gathered from the remotest corners of an 
uncommonly wide reading, and heaped up to demonstrate 
a canon of language or an intuition of meaning. His in- 
tuitions are extraordinarily penetrating in discovering the 
cant political association of a phrase or a term which gave 
it peculiar significance to contemporaries. Through the 
veil of tradition, through obscuring later modifications of 
language, he is marvellously quick to make his picture of 
Aristophanic politics: what common words like veavicxoc 
have a special partisan application, what phraseology is in 
character with a Periclean conservative, or served as a 
shibboleth of the contemporary democrat. A brilliant 
instance is his investigation of the particular adoption of 
Poseidon as patron of the old ideals at Athens, and Athena 
as the cult (fostered from Pisistratus’ days onward) of 
democracy. He stands boldly against the whitewashing 
fashion which glorifies the demagogues from sympathy with 
the creed they represented. His decision of certain vexed 
questions of interpretation like 


mapatéular &p’ Evdexa Kwratc 
is satisfying and conclusive ; in others like 
worep éurrodilwy isxadac 


he tabulates the guesses, and gives up the riddle with con- 
cise frankness. He discovers distinctions—rowvroc and 
rowdace, arodveoGar and éxdveoOac—of universal importance for 
appreciating the finesses of pure Greek before the decline. 
In these matters he owes much to Cobet and Rutherford, 
but he never repays their talent in a napkin. 

He is admirable, too, in helping us to realise some of 
those shadowy détes noires of Aristophanes, who in five 
or six plays come on to take their well-merited kick in an 
allusion, and disappear again into obscurity: like Cleony- 
mus, “the Falstay of Attic Comedy” and the disreputable 
disciple of Anaxagoras. 

Great Cambridge editions are famous for their appen- 
dices; it is almost de rigueur to introduce two or three 
special disquisitions at the tail of your volume. In this 
edition they are of the highest value: a masterly exercise 
on the particle ye in all its combinations, which must have 
cost many years of careful collecting and observing; an 
article on “ Political use of moral terms ”—aogadera, Kdopoc, 
movnpia, &c.; and, thirdly, a most interesting treatment of 
tragic rhythm in comedy. This last paper restores the full 
colour and articulation to many a passage which was but 
hazily or rudely seen before. Above all, there are yood 
thorough indices to make the treasures amassed in the 
notes readily accessible. . 

So much learning, with so much good humour and 
good sense, so much power of reconstructing vanished life 
and thought out of literary evidences, are rareiy to be met 
even in the disciples of Cobet and Wilamowitz. Scholarship 
is only beginning to give us the real spirit of antiquity in 
revelation—to divine what the Greeks took for granted, 
and therefore never expressed (and in this the very essence 
of a civilisation perishes without record except for the rare 
acumen which perceives the colour as well as the outlines 
of the classical world), the unstated major premiss which 
conditions all their thought. Neil’s Knights carries us 
along this road in the study of the most purely Attic of all 
surviving Attic authors. 

In conclusion, I may suggest that the addition of 
stage directions throughout would have been a gain: in 
some cases they are indicated in a note. ‘he notes on 
lines 749 and 1290 contain slight obscurities. It is strange 
to find no reference to Timarchus on 875, and no men- 
tion (beyond the critical note) of the disputed reading in 
1230. It is sad that so good a scholar should use “ climax ” 


in the sense of “acme” like the abjects of journalistic (note 
on 1378. 


The type and composition of page are excellent, espe- 
cially the improved blackness of the Greek text. But why 
does the form of uncial A suddenly change at 1217 ? 


j. 8. P. 





WHO CARES ABOUT CHINA? 


Out In CuinA! By Mrs. Archibald Little. 
Treherne and Co., Limited. 1902. 


THE question propounded above will be found in Mrs. 
Little’s admirable book, as the heading of her ninth chapter, 
and is one that is likely toremain for some time unanswered, 
for the reason, perhaps, that what is everybody’s business 
is in reality no one’s business. Great Britain cares nothing 
about China, save when it shows signs of becoming lost to 
us as a market, and latterly we have been too busy else- 
where to pay much attention to it even in that respect. The 
other Powers are interesting themselves to a slight extent 
in China’s fate, but only in proportion as they are jealous 
of one another’s advance. No serious consideration is given 
to the question of China’s future, mainly because, as it 
would seem, so few people are able to form any concep- 
tion of what will be the outcome of existing complications. 
As Mrs. Little aptly expresses it, through the medium of 
one of her most cleverly drawn characters—for be it under- 
stood that Out in China is an up-to-date novel—when you 
go to “such a dreadful big country you ought to be pre- 
pared for there being always trouble somewhere or other. 
One comfort is, it is a long way off.” And the conclusion 
she arrives at, on her penultimate page, is that men out in 
China have given up hoping for anything now. “Since . 
the summer of 1900 they do not even grumble, and when 
Englishmen have given up grumbling you may know that 
they are hopeless indeed.” 

The foregoing quotations will suffice to show that Mrs. 
Little must be adjudged as having written a novel with a 
purpose. Based upon a knowledge of the vast Chinese 
Empire and its people that it is the privilege of very few 
indeed among us to possess, she has but slightly changed 
the names of places—and perhaps also of persons—in 
portraying for the English reader something of the actual 
life of a treaty port in the Far East. The tragic element 
is supplied, and in plenty, by depicting in most vivid colours 
the massacre of a picnic party by the Big Knife fraternity 
on the way back from Shin-Wén-Tsu. A parallel case 
occurred in August, 1895, when, as will be remembered, 
nine adults (eight of them ladies) and one child were killed 
at Hwasang, 120 miles west of Foochow, by anti-missionary 
rioters. Mrs. Little’s story palpably refers to Settlement 
life at Amoy, where the foreign residents dwell almost 
without exception on Ku-lang-Su, an island facing the 
native city, and separated therefrom by a channel half a 
mile wide. “The Island ” figures largely in the story of 
the Lindsays’ typical ménage, and in Mrs. Little’s hands 
loses nothing of its acknowledged charm as a place of resi- 
dence. The view from, Ku-lang-Su of the surrounding coun- 
try, and out to seaward, is beyond measure beautiful, and 
Lindsay’s bride was as completely captivated by it as other 
brides have been on their home-coming to Amoy. How 
Winifred came to be the bride, instead of another lady of the 
same name, isa secret that we will leave the reader of Mrs. 
Little’s tale to discover on perusal thereof. The luxurious 
idle life that an Englishwoman has perforce to lead, in a 
land where “the Boy has always seen to” this, that, and 
the other, and is disposed to resent the supervision of the 
newly-arrived mistress of the household, is often felt to 
be a drawback to the thorough enjoyment of an existence 
which might otherwise be agreeable enough to most ladies. 
Out in China is commendably realistic in its delineations 
of the rather complex structure of treaty-port society, but 
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Mrs. Little’s criticism is always good-natured and scru- 
pulously fair. That her long residence among Chinese has 
not deprived her of the ability to see some good even in 
the Chinaman is evidenced by her account of how Lind- 
say’s Number One Boy at the critical moment emerged 
from a closed sedan chair, in which he had followed the 
party on hearing of impending danger, and placed himself 
at his master’s side. “‘What! you here, Boy! I never 
told you to come,’ and Lindsay held out his hand to him. 
The Boy hesitated, surprised for a moment, then he too 
held out his hand somewhat awkwardly, and the two men 
shook hands for the first time,” a common danger having 
broken down all barriers. “My thinkee you must wantchee 
my—Master,” was the poor fellow’s apology for following 
the man whom he had served faithfully for twenty years. 
To the fact that this is no exaggerated picture those “old 
China hands” who have made, let us hope, “ their pile,” 
and are now in Europe, may well be able to testify. Despite 
the ever-present risks attendant upon existence “out in 
China,” the silver shines tonight upon a thousand dinner- 
tables, the punkahs wave, the scent of the tuberose floats 
in from the verandahs, and the gay life of the foreign settle- 
ments gives outwardly but little proof of change from that 
of half a century ago. The exiles, as they like to term 
themselves, always find fault with China whilst they are 
obliged to live in it, but they almost invariably yearn to 
get back to it when chance takes them awav. 





“RECOLLECTIONS OF A BUSY LIFE.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Busy Lire. An Autobiography. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

Dr. BLAIkig, the author of this interesting autobiography, 

belonged to a type of clergyman somewhat unusual in Scot- 

land. There was a time, indeed, before the Disruption 

when it seemed as if the clergy under the influence of 


Chalmers were intent upon broadening their conception of 


evangelical religion. Chalmers, while evangelical in sym- 
pathy, tried hard to bring religion to bear on the entire social 
life of Scotland. He differed from the Moderates, who, 
from lack of spiritual sympathy, tended to secularise life, 
and also from the evangelicals pure and simple, who treated 
social life as a sort of Vanity Fair, to be shunned as much 
as possible. Chalmers sought to realise the Kingdom of 
God upon earth, and for that purpose pressed into the ser- 
vice of religion political economy and social reform. Dr. 
Blaikie, who was a student of Chalmers,*caught the spirit 
and method of his teacher. Without posing as an expert 
in economic science, Dr. Blaikie grasped the idea that 
spiritual life is at great disadvantage under slum conditions. 
He therefore vigorously carried forward a scheme for im- 
proving the houses of the poor. Under the title of Better 
Days for Working People he published a book, which had 
an enormous circulation, and which gave the impetus to the 
work of social reform in Scotland. The book received the 
approval of Lord Brougham, and undoubtedly in its own 
sphere was productive of immense good. In all schemes of 
public usefulness Dr. Blaikie took a deep interest. His 
autobiography shows that it is possible to combine intense 
earnestness in the work of social reform with spiritual fer- 
vour and acceptance of the evangelical creed. 

Dr. Blaikie’s mind was formed before the days of the 
Higher Criticismi. He walked in the old paths. His intel- 
lect was anchored on the creed of his fathers, but in regard 
to methods of deepening spiritual life he was ever open to 
new views. Moody and Sankey, the famous revivalists, found 
in Dr. Blaikie a powerful friend, and not the least interesting 
portion of the Autobiography refers to the work of the 
American evangelists in Scotland. Apart from that, the 
book gives the reader vivid glimpses into the life of Scot- 
land in the early years of the century. As the record of a 
beautiful life, an attractive personality and also of an 
interesting period in Scottish life this book deserves high 
commendation. 


FICTION. 


THE KeNntons. By W. D. Howells. 
Harpers. 6s. 


WoopsipE Farm. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. London: Duck- 
worth and Co. 6s. 

THE Great “ PusH”’ EXPERIMENT. 
don: Grant Richards. 6s. 


Joun Lort’s Atice. By Frances G. Burmaster. 
Grant Richards. 6s. 


To those who are forgetting what a great novelist Mr. 
W. D. Howells is, Ze Kentons should prove a sufficient re- 
minder. It is a characteristic work, with all the qualities 
that have marked him at his best ; subtlety, but not without 
sympathy, in the character drawing; the suave judgment 
of the gentleman of the world; unforced and unwounding 
humour ; the gossip of an accomplished man of genius, for 
whom no person at any moment is uninteresting. Had it not 
been some time since we last read a novel of Mr. Howells’s 
we cannot help feeling that Ze Kentons would have proved 
too minutely reminiscent to have ‘greatly impressed. The 
sensation of re-reading an old favourite was strong, being 
probably heightened quite unduly by the recurrence of that 
familiar voyage across the Atlantic. Reminiscent or 
not, however, Z'he Kentons undoubtedly shows Mr. Howells 
doing what he can do exquisitely well. 

The Kentons, who come from Tuskingum, Ohio, are a 
delightful family when realised for us in Mr. Howells’s 
graphic manner. The old judge, with his great impractical 
plan for a collective autobiography of the regiment in which 
he had fought during the Civil War, and his passionate 
home-sickness whenever fate took him from his great square 
brick house in ‘T'uskingum, is a familiar type in Mr. Howells’s 
novels ; so is his wife, who is represented at a time in her 
life, which few beside Mr. Howells could have described 
so sympathetically and so well: 

‘She was in that moment of a woman’s life which has a 
certain pathos for the intelligent witness, when, having 
reared her children and outgrown the more incessant cares 
of her motherhood, she sometimes reverts to her girlish 
impulses and ideals, and confronts the remaining oppor- 
tunities of life with a joyful hope unknown to our heavier 
and sullener sex in its later years. It is this peculiar power 
of rejuvenescence which perhaps makes so many women out- 
live their husbands, who at the same time regard this world 
as an accomplished fact.” 

The three children of this couple in whom we are par- 
ticularly interested are Ellen, Lottie, and Boyne. Lottie 
is apparently a frivolous young thing, flirting all her time 
away, but so soon “ getting through” with men and “ having 
no further use” for them that she does little harm. She 
becomes rapidly a practical woman of the world, and in the 
end marries the best of her many admirers. Boyne is the 
baby of the family—a precocious boy of fifteen, who is con- 
tinually calling his mother’s attention to Lottie’s behaviour. 
“He was a mass of helpless sweetness, though he did not 
know it, and sometimes took himself for an iceberg when 
he was merely an ice-cream of heroic mould.” His romantic 
passion for the young Queen of Holland is described with 
marvellous tact, humour, and sympathy. 

It is the elder daughter, Ellen, however, who is the 
main figure in the book, and whose love affairs are such as 
to have their effect on the whole Kenton family, moving 
them hither and thither. Let Mrs. Kenton express her 
problem: “ It’s girls like Ellen who make the trouble and 
the care. They are /oo good, and you have to think some 
evil in this world.” It is Ellen’s goodness that makes her 
fall in leve with a rascal, called Bittridge. The situation is 
realised for us with an extraordinary vividness. We are 
kept in an agony of apprehension, lest on the one side 
Ellen should give away her heart to the brute, or, on the 
other, should lose her beautiful charity. The problem is 
worked out as it is worked out in the world, not as it is 
worked out in novels, and the skill in Mr. Howells is that 
he robs the solution of bathos and cormmonplaceness by 
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bringing home to us, with an intensity that is almost per- 
sonal, the emotional and moral struggles that prelude and 
justify the calm of the worldly-wise solution. For this 
we refer to the book, the first of real importance which has 
been published this year. 

We are frankly disappointed with Woodside Farm. 
To read it ..fter The Kentons is like going from the Comédie 
Frangaise to a marionette show. Yet the story has some 
vigour in it, and the characters, with all their crudeness, 
perhaps because of it, make an impression. In the main it 
is melodrama. A beautiful and talented girl from the coun- 
try, where she is harshly treated by an unkind half-sister, is 
further foiled in her strivings after happiness by the lies 
and machinations of two withered women of the world. 
Naturally, the story is further sophisticated. Thus Mar- 
garet Vincent, the heroine, is the daughter of a man of 
noble descent, who was once in the Church, but who, be- 
coming an agnostic, fled from Society, and finding himself 
in a pleasant country farm married the kind and attractive 
widow to whom it belonged. But sophistications like this 
are obvious ; they are the draperies that accent rather than 
hide angles. There is, as we have said, some narrative power 
in Woodside Farm, and after all the story-telling gift is 
not too common. It may, too, please the many who like to 
think that they are reading a clever book, and are surprised 
to find that they understand it. But from the author of 
Hurst House, Woodside Farm should be to her true ad- 
mirers a desperate disappointment. 


In Zhe Great “Push” Experiment, Mr. Ambrose 
Pratt makes use of that knowledge of the Aus- 
tralian larrikin organisations with which he startled 
the magazine-reading world last summer. If I remember 
right Mr. Pratt had acted as solicitor on behalf of one of 
these “ pushes,” and had discovered a good deal about the 
inner workings of the societies which are welded together 
by the common consciousness of guilt. According to him 
the larrikins are a monogamous tribe of savages, professing 
strict teetotal principles (but this was denied at the time), 
their weapons being the sock filled with wet sand, the 
lemonade bottle, and particularly the heavy boot, with 
which they silently and insistently kick their victims to 
death. The picture was almost too lurid for acceptance, 
but, as Mr. Pratt knows what very few people outside the 
“pushes” can possibly know of their inner councils, and 
has told us how he knows it, we must perforce accept his 
tale, however terrible and incredible it may appear. In 
the novel which he has based on his experienoes the mur- 
derous brutality of the larrikins loses nothing by his manner 
of recounting their dark deeds, and the danger which we 
are told actually exists of these organisations becoming 
powerful enough to return members of their own bodies to 
the Australian Parliaments is made the most of. The 
experiment to which the title refers was as follows: The 
hero of the book—not a very attractive hero as he discloses 
his own story—is a young man of illegitimate birth who is 
brought up by his uncle, the boss of a “ push.” He allows 
himself to be initiated into the mysteries, and is then sent 
to Sydney University with the idea of becoming a lawyer 
and gaining a seat in Parliament. Until he enters the 
university he has actually never been outside the slum to 
which the members of the “Dog push” belong. It must 
be remembered that the larrikins are the colonial brothers 
of our own Hooligans, and if anything lower in the social 
scale. And yet we are asked to believe that this young 
man could pass himself off as an Englishman of good 
birth and gain admittance to the best houses in Sydney, 
Government House included. It is a little too much to 
swallow, but if the following conversation between the hero 
and a young lady whom he meets at a smart picnic is a 
specimen of that in vogue in Australian society, perhaps 
it is not so much to be wondered at : 


“T laughed. ‘Why, many of you hate the thought of it? 
Why not have a good time to the end?’ 

**She shook her head. ‘You don’t when you grow old; 
that’s the worst of it. Besides, it’s nice to have a home 
of one’s own after a certain age.’ 

*“* How frank you are!’ I cried. ‘Do be a little more 
so, and tell me something I want to know.’ 


“What is it?’ 


“*Do you girls find any real pleasure, I mean happiness, 

in being made love to—kissed, and that sort of thing?’ 
** It depends on who does it. If he’s nice ’—she paused. 
*** Well?’ I demanded. 


“Miss Glasson smiled. ‘It’s great!’ she murmured, and 
her smile was evidently inspired by pleasant recollections, 
for she pursed out her pretty lips as though in the act of 
receiving a beneficent caress.” 

There is a good deal of that sort of writing to be 
found in Mr. Pratt’s pages, and it leaves a nasty taste in the 
mouth. The hero falls in love with a girl of the upper 
classes, and she with him, and there is a great deal of dis- 
agreeable love-making to be waded through before the 
exciting climax in which the “ push” seek to murder the 
lovers, and the latter escape to England carrying evidence 
of the push’s criminality with them. It is a lurid tale and 
interesting, more on account of the strangeness of the 
society with which it deals than for any merits of its own 
as a story. 


John Lott's Alice is a tale of village life in Essex. It isa 
striking story, and we have seldom read one in which local 
character and dialect were more successfully presented. 
The author knows her peasants through and through, their 
virtues and their vices, their limitations of intellect and 
their limitations of heart. She evidently nurses a dislike 
towards village dissent with which a great deal of the book 
is concerned, but she was restrained her hand, and her 
picture of the canting, cheating farmer and local preacher 
is a fine presentment of character. So also is that of Alice 
Lott, the hard, ungentle woman with gipsy blood in her 
veins, but upright and capable of great things. And John 
Lott, her husband, who cheats and repents and cheats and 
repents again is perhaps the best drawn of them all. The 
author has a most irritating mannerism which goes far to 
destroy one’s pleasure in reading what is really a fine 
story, and that is her affectation of personal knowledge of 
her characters. “There was some hitch at first as to the 
sub-let, but as I never knew the rights of the case, I am 
not able to say anything about it.” What can possibly be 
the value of a sentence like that in a serious work of fic- 
tion? Here is another example. Alice Lott had ex- 
pressed a pious wish that the preacher-farmer’s soul might 
be damned—so at least from internal evidence I interpret 
the “ one short sentence ”—and the author goes on: “ Field 
could make no reply. I cannot explain how he felt ; per- 
haps to be able to do so, one would need to have known 
by experience his sensation, and I, thank God, have never 
yet heard the like thing said of me.” Perhaps it is a 
matter of congratulation, but it is certainly not a state- 
ment worth incorporating in a novel. This curious persis- 
tent introduction of the author’s personality throughout 
the book is a serious blot on what, in spite of it, is a fine 
work of fiction—eamest, thorough, and thoughtful. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THOUGHT we should have some fun when Mr. Sed- 
don arrived, but no one could have anticipated the 
intellectual treat that this mighty apostle of Imperialism 
provided for his hearers at the banquet in his honour 
given by the New Zealanders in London on Tuesday 
last. Last year, he told them, England received from 
foreign countries £413,000,000 of goods and exported 
#4 252,000,000 ; this showed a balance of trade against 
the Mother Country of £161,000,000. ‘“ England 
had to send out that many golden sovereigns 
to foreign countries to meet the difference.” Could 
anything be more lovely than this preposterous state- 
ment? It provoked shouts of ‘‘ No, no!” even from 
the assembled complimentary banqueters; but Mr. 
Seddon was not disconcerted. ‘‘ There is no: mistake 
about this announcement,” he cried, and he proceeded 


to the case of the colonies. According to his theory we. 


only have to send 8 million sovereigns per annum to 
meet our adverse trade balance with the colonies ; ‘‘ but 
when England sent 8 million sovereigns to her colonies 
she was strengthening herself and colonies at the same 
time, and the colonies would give a return, as had been 
shown in the South African war.” This is rather a sad 
come-down after the lofty statement, earlier in the 
speech, that it was ‘‘love, not sordid motives,” that 
was prompting the colonies, and Mr. Seddon seems to 
forget that if it had not been for the colonies we should 
not have had the war, which, after all, has cost us 200 
odd millions and the colonies nothing. 

But to return to Mr. Seddon’s views on the adverse 
balance of trade. Is it not astounding to find this man, 
who has now got the ear of the public as an authority 
on the question of Imperialism, and especially of Im- 
perialist trade arrangements, revealing such hopeless 
ignorance of the very A BC of the whole matter? 
Seeing that for some time past there has been a good 
deal of very interesting discussion in the English Press 
as to the manner in which England pays for her 
excess of imports by means of services to the rest 
of the world in the shape of freights, bank- 
ing facilities and loan operations, surely Mr. Seddon 
might have had some opportunity for learning some- 
thing about the elements of the matter on which he 
poses as an authority. Or if he is like our own Mr. 
Balfour, and cannot be bothered to read the newspapers, 
he might at least have got some secretary or somebody 
to look up the figures of our imports and exports of 
gold. The figures are easy enough to get at, and they 
show, of course, that instead of exporting 160 million 
golden sovereigns every year to the rapacious 
foreigner, we regularly import more gold *than we 
export. Even last year, with the Rand practically 
shut down, 7 millions more gold came into the country 
than went out. Such are the wild delusions upon which 
Mr. Seddon proposes to base a new fiscal system for 
this country. I noted that among the respectful com- 
pany that hung upon the words of the New Zealand 
Premier was that distinguished Liberal Mr. Haldane, 
K.C. Let us hope that Mr. Seddon sent at least one of 
his listeners home to meditate, in a chastened spirit, on 
the extraordinary grasp of details shown by the apostles 
of the new school of Imperialist finance. 


Some surprise was caused by the announcement 
that Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths are to amalga- 
mate their business with the Union Bank of London. 
The amalgamation abolishes, as a private bank, almost 
the last of the great private banks and also perhaps 
the most interesting, at any rate, of those in London. 
‘* Smith Payne’s” appears to have begun as a London 


branch of a Nottingham bank, which was established 
by a certain Smith well before the Bank of England 
opened its doors, The banking ramifications of the 
family have been widely extended over the country, and 
this fact will add greatly to the importance of the 
amalgamation to the Union, which has hitherto had an 
exclusively London business, and will now blossom out 
into a bank with a fine and well distributed provincial 
connection. ae 

The City is already very sick of the Coronation. 
It has stopped business for a fortnight, and will do so 
for at least another week. People with work to do 
cannot get through the streets because of streams of 
gaping sightseers, and the Lord Mayor—or some other 
responsible person—has made confusion worse con- 
founded by putting up a huge stand in front of the 
Mansion House, which juts out right across the pave- 
ment and into the roadway just in the most crowded 
centre of London’s traffic. The Stock Exchange has 
had nothing to do, but still hopes for its long-deferred 
boom “‘ after the Coronation.” 


Is it another new shipping ‘‘ combine” with more 
subsidies and guarantees ? The directors of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet have issued a mysterious circular, 
informing their shareholders that ‘‘ negotiations have 
commenced for the adoption of measures by which the 
operations of the company would be greatly developed 
and extended by the company being included in a large 
scheme, in association with other important British 
lines.” There is apparently no more news about the great 
Canadian-British line of fast steamers, but the MVes@- 
minster Gazette’s correspondent, who knows all about 
it, seems to have found out that when he said a 3 per 
cent. guarantee he really meant a subsidy of £300,000 
a year. 


The Inland Revenue authorities are living up to 
their reputation. The Crown Agents for the Colonies 
now announce that the outstanding interest due on the 
Transvaal Government (Pretoria-Pietersburg Railway 
Company) Four per Cent. Debentures will be paid on 
July 1. Income-tax at the rate of 1s. 3d. in the pound 
on the whole of the interest will be charged. The bonds 
have been in default since January, 1900, and were 
guaranteed by the Transvaal Government ‘‘ free of all 
taxes or imposts.” This being so, seeing that we have 
seized the assets, and therefore assumed the liabilities, 
of the late Transvaal Government, it seems hardly 
cricket to charge income-tax at all on the interest, at 
any rate to foreign holders. But to charge it at a rate 
of 1s. 3d., the now current rate, to people who have 
been kept waiting two years for their interest looks like 
sheer robbery, seeing that during those two years ‘the 
tax was 1s. and Is. 2d. respectively. It is the strict 
law, of course, but law and robbery are frequently 
synonymous. + tee 

The stream of prospectuses flows steadily, and is 
to swell into a mighty torrent—so they say—‘‘ after the 
Coronation.” The issue of £300,000 Newport Threes 
duly made its appearance, shortly afterwards followed 
by Canadian Ore Concentration, Limited, and the 
Peking and North China Electrical Corporation. The 
latter has a capital of £100,000, and takes over the 
concessions, &c., of the Siemens and Halske Aktien 
Gesellschaft, Messrs. H. Mandl and Co., and the 
Chinesische Elektricitats Gesellschaft : it sounds almost 
as Teutonic as a Rand gold mining board: if they would 
make Herr Graf von Milner nianaging director and 
send him out to Peking, the chances of a genuine 
settlement in South Africa might be furthered. Deben- 
ture stock issues have also been announced by John 
Barker and the Bahia Blanca Railway. 


JANUS 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 


5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 








MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











NATIONAL ANTI - VACCINATION LEAGUE. 


Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘ What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘‘ Vaccination Inquirer,’’ 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum. 


CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec. 








REGISTRATION AGENT. 


Se Liberal Association for the Harborough Division o 

Leicestershire require an Agent who is thoroughly experi 

enced in the work of Registration and Political Organisa- 

tion. Commence in October. Salary £150. Forms of Appl ation 

may be obtained from Mr. A. H. BuRGEss, Solicitor, Be: .idge 
Street, Leicester. 








COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 

are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


UNE CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 

ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will 

. be pleased to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 

ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain 
prices.—57, Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith's 
Poems, 1851; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook's Fox-hunting, 

1826; Jesse's Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 

1854: Gamonia, 1837; Paler’s Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
1st edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants, 
Catalogues Free —HOLLAND BOOK CO.,, 35, John Bright St., Birmingham | 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Dowell's 
Taxes, 4 vols., 1888; Curzon’s Persia. 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's In 
Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett’s 

Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans , 3 vols. ; Borrow's Word-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 
1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Andrew Lang's Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire 
Hunt, 1837; Stevenson's New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 
100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable 
stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Catalogues 

free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther’s Painting ; Gamonia; 

Jane Eyre, 1847; Gardiner’s History; Adam Bede, 1859; Plain or Ring- 

lets, 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 

1842; Meredith, 185: ; Keats, 1817; Campbell, 1837; Locker, 1868, etc., etc.— 
HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 








IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 


tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton Stoneygate, Leicester, 





ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including 
those obtained by the police or kindred societies) obtained during 
the month, ending May 2oth, 1rooz. 








Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state..........00.+ 352 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle whenlame... 34 
Beating, &c., horses, donkeys, cattle, dogs, &c. ........+ 95 
Starving horses, cattle, &c., by withholding food ......... 25 
Conveying cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., improperly ............ 8 
Overcrowding frogs in a ZIODE  ....scceceeseeseerereesens eoceee I 
Setting dogs to draw a badger ........ccessesssceeereeerseeeers 2 
Wild birds—offences during close Se€ason.........+.ssssseeee 16 
Owners causing in AbDOVE ........seeeeeeeeeee eeccesccoccccsocccoce 211 
Using threatening language to a witness............ erecceeee I 
; *745 

During 1902 up to last return .......seseees 2,403 

Total for the present year ........ssceseeseeees 3,148 


*Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid 
by the Society), 712 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties 
not received by the Society). The above return is irrespective 
of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not requiring 
the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 





The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society’s efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information except as directed by the secretary 
on written evidence. 


THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION and 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty relays of 
officers watch all-night traffic of London. ANONYMOUS 
COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT 
ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are 
marked “ private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed. The Society 
is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





105, Jermyn-street, London. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is 
an educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals upwards of 
100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to 
them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while 
its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister 
to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human 
nature. 





Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals should app!y to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journal, Zhe Animal World, price 2d., and 
The Band of Mercy, price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its 
Annual Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the Society, 
a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its 
monthly Return of Convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





